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THE BIBLICAL WORLD 


CONTINUING 


The Old and New Testament Student 


VotumeE XIII APRIL, 1 899 NUMBER 4 


In the March number of the BisLicaAL Wor Lp it was insisted 
that a teacher is under obligation to induce his pupils actually to 
How caw tue = WOFK in the preparation of the lesson. In meeting 
Teacner Excite Such obligation the teacher is immediately con- 
INTEREST INTHE fronted with the necessity of so conducting his 
er class during the study hour of the Sunday school 
as to engender interest in the subject taught, and consequently 
in the pupil’s own preparation of the lesson. 


The number of difficulties which the teacher of a class of 
half-grown boys or girls here confronts is well known. On 
Evements of ‘the one side are the pupils, full of life, not especially 
Dirficutty iw’ appreciative of the importance of religious instruc- 
SundAy-8CHOOL tion, with their thoughts filled with the events of the 
seenaeed past week, uneasy, critical, and with minds most 
contradictorily acute and indifferent. On the other hand is the 
teacher, possessed of little or no authority, most probably with 
no special training for the task of teaching, not possessed, gen- 
erally, of any very distinct idea as to what the office of teacher 
implies, but determined to maintain a reasonable amount of 


order, and, if possible, bring each member of the class to Christ. 
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A third element is that of the lesson itself. Too often it is alto- 
gether unfitted for teaching purposes. Either the matter is 
too abstract, or it is too simple. An anecdote from the Old 
Testament, a few verses of a prophecy or of an epistle, 
taken out from the context and used as a basis of moral 
exhortation, is poor material out of which to create interest or 
wisdom. 

These three elements in combination go far to account for 
the lamentable fact that, notwithstanding years of instruction in 
a Sunday school, the rank and file of Christians, even of intelligent 
Christians, have no knowledge of the Bible worthy of the name, 
but in its place a mixture of confused information, ethical plati- 
tudes, good resolutions, and dense ignorance as to the actual 
teaching of prophets, apostles, and Christ. 


Given these three elements, therefore, the problem of so con- 
ducting the class during the period of study in a Sunday school 
an that its members will actually learn something is 
Eement of Suc- One Of most serious importance. It is a fair ques- 
CESS: A TRAINED tion whether the Sunday school will ever fulfil 
oe its proper function until an improvement is found 
in the lesson and the teacher. It is not our purpose to speak at 
the present of the choice ‘of Sunday-school lessons, but of the 
character of the teacher and the method of his teaching. And 
first of all it should be said that the method usually employed 
in the choice of teacher is warranted to breed ignorance on the 
part of both teacher and pupil. There are very few schools in 
which any attempt is made to train young men and women 
for teachers. If a person is good and earnest, his or her igno- 
rance of the very rudiments of teaching, or of biblical informa- 
tion, is judged to be no hindrance to the acceptance of the 
responsible position of teaching others the truth of the Bible. 
Even in most cases where instruction is given to the teacher, 
the so-called Teachers’ Meeting amounts to but little, because 
its leader is more interested in telling incidents and pointing out 
applications than in showing teachers how actually to study and 
how to teach. 
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But even supposing that the quality of teachers were better, 
and that their knowledge of the Bible would compare favorably 
fe with the public-school teachers’ knowledge of their 
ELEMENT: own branches, there is still left the very important 
Surricientty question as to how actually to teach a class in the 
— Sunday school itself. Now, as regards this it should 

be said, first, that if any genuine teaching is to be 
done, the period of teaching must be lengthened. The Sunday- 
school session of one hour, in which twenty minutes is given to 
opening exercises, twenty minutes to the lesson, and twenty 
minutes to closing addresses and songs, is worse than useless for 
the study of the Bible. Half an hour is the least time that should 
be given to the study of the lesson, and in the same proportion 
as the teacher gets the mastery of his pupils and of the sub- 
ject will he feel that three-quarters of an hour or an hour is 
better. 

And yet it is easy to feel the objection to this lengthening 
of the hour. The teacher asks in despair: ‘‘What shall I do 
with the lesson during so long a time?” It is, probably, 
only to voice the feelings of many a teacher when we say 
that one of the most welcome sounds of the Sunday-school 
session is the bell which marks the closing of the teaching 
period. 


The matter reduces itself to this alternative : Will or will not 
the teacher teach? If he is simply to amuse his class and 
administer such good advice, or make such exhor- 
THIRD ELEMENT: d tl t 
«ieee tations, as the order of the class permits, twenty 
minutes is too long. He had better not teach 
at all. Perhaps the following suggestions may be worth con- 
sidering. They assume that the teacher himself knows how to 
study, and has studied, and intends to teach his class to study, 
and that the class is composed of boys and girls of —_— -school 
age or a trifle younger. 


First, the pupil should be taught to see the lesson in its his- 
torical setting. Every approach to the lesson should be through 
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the door of such setting. It is one of the marvelous things of 
the Scriptures that there is hardly a moral teaching which is not 
to be referred directly to some fact or person of 
a biography or history. Prophecy is marvelously 
Hisroricauy attractive when one appreciates the situation in 
which the prophet spoke. Such historical setting 
must be something more than the mere description of what this 
king did and the other king did not do. The teacher must 
saturate his mind with the events, the life, with the conditions of 
the people, as well as with the mere dates. And this he must, 
by any possible means, get the pupil to do also, for if Christian- 
ity means anything, it means that religious truth is to be under- 
stood through the revelation of God in actual human life. If 
the teacher makes a lesson from Isaiah or Paul abstract, it is 
prima facie evidence that his method is wrong. Human interest, 
when once felt, will kindle studious interest. In making real 
this historical situation help can be gained from modern history, 
and especially from the history which the pupil is studying in the 
public school. Many parallels can be drawn between the condi- 
tions of Israel, as set forth in the Bible, and Rome, Greece, and 
the United States, as they are studied in school. In tracing this 
parallelism will also be found the key to the best possible ‘“appli- 
cation,” viz., a study of the applicability of the exact scriptural. 
teaching to the conditions of today. 


Seeord, each pupil should be expected to contribute some 
definite element to the study of the lesson. Here the teacher’s 
Secono Sueaes. Skill will be shown in the exploiting of each pupil’s 
ion: Assign peculiarities and capacities. The lesson must be 
LESSONS IN blocked out each Sunday in advance. No teacher 
ssa can make a success of his work by simply telling 
the class that next Sunday they will take the lesson in the 
quarterly. There should be as much care in assigning the les- 
son as in applying it. Let the last ten minutes of the session be 
devoted to outlining the work for each pupil to do through the 
week. 
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Third, this assigned work should be something more than 
the mere reading of the Scriptures. The pupil should be asked, 
Tuiro Sueggs. example, to bring information from his work in 
tion: Tue Toric the public school during the week which shall illus- 
SHOULD BE trate the lesson, or, better, bring it into line with 
aataed common life. If the lesson should be upon Isaiah’s 
attack upon the rich men, let the student be asked to bring 
in from the newspapers instances of modern attacks upon 
rich men, and then let the comparison between the prophet’s 
method and that of the agitator be noticed. If the lesson should 
be upon some piece of biographical matter, as, for example, the 
voyage of Paul, let the pupil be told to bring in something about 
the places which Paul visited, each pupil perhaps taking one city. 
So, similarly, in the matter of exegetical study. -If the questions 
are made distinct enough, a class of boys and girls twelve years 
old can do anastonishing amount of downright exegetical study. 
Here it would be best, probably, for this work to be reported in 
writing. Then in the class let the various answers to the ques- 
tions be discussed. 


In the treatment of these reports, written or oral, the teacher 
has the greatest opportunity for stimulating the ambition and 
the interest of the pupil. Just how he will treat 
Four 8v@Ge8- them will depend very largely upon the character 
TION: APPRECI- 
ate Gooo Worx Of the lesson and the character of the class. One 
thing a teacher will be careful not to do— indis- 
criminately blame a pupil for poor but honest work. In fact, 
he must remember always that his chief object is construc- 
tive. By a proper placing of emphasis in appreciation, or in 
omission, or by a careful correction of errors, he can lead the 
pupil to such a mastery of the religious.and moral teaching of 
the Scripture as will strengthen him morally and religiously. 
Instruction and study will, therefore, lie at the basis of exhorta- 
tion. But this is only to say that the study of the lesson will 
be its own application. 


It is not supposed that these suggestions exhaust the method 
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of teaching. Perhaps they will not be applicable to all classes, 
but with those classes which are really the most difficult in the 
Sunday school to handle, namely, those composed of maturing 
boys or girls, it is believed that they will furnish at least a point 
of departure. Should they be adopted, or in any way followed, 
by a teacher, we should be very glad to hear the result of the 
experiment. 
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THE DEPENDENCE OF THE PROPHETS UPON 
HISTORY. 


By PROFESSOR LEwIs B. PATON, Pu.D., 
Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 


THINKING men in every age are compelled to face the problem 
as to how ancient creeds are to be harmonized with present 
facts. The prophets of Israel were no exception to this rule. 
They wished to hold fast the faith of their forefathers, but they 
lived under very different historical conditions; they were 
obliged, therefore, to seek a theology by which they might rec- 
oncile old belief with a new environment. In order to under 
stand the genesis of their conceptions, we must look first at the 
religion which they inherited and then at their own historical 
situation. 

The cardinal doctrine of the Hebrew religion, a doctrine 
which it inherited from primitive Semitic belief, was the exist- 
ence of a “covenant” between the nation and its deity. Yahweh 
was the God of Israel. He was its patron and protector, it was 
his servant and worshiper. He had chosen it to be his peculiar 
people, he had delivered it out of Egypt, to him alone it must 
bring its sacrifices and offerings, and he in return promised to 
bless it and to delivér it from its enemies. 

As a result of the conquest of Canaan, the breaking of the 
Philistine yoke, the victories of David, and the glorious reign of 
Solomon, the doctrine of the covenant developed into the belief 
that Yahweh had appointed Israel a career of conquest on the 
earth. All her enemies were to be defeated before her, and she 
was to become a world-empire like Egypt or Babylon. This 
belief, however, was soon rudely shaken through the division of 
the kingdom and the consequent oppression of Israel by her 
feighbors. Egyptians, Edomites, and Syrians in turn afflicted 
the people of Yahweh. Following them the formidable Assyr- 


ian empire began to rise into view. The glowing anticipations 
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of the fathers as to what Yahweh would do for Israel were dis- 
appointed. Mencould not help asking what had become of the 
covenant, by which Yahweh had bound himself to defend and 
bless his chosen people. 

The solution of this difficulty the early prophets found in the 
doctrine of a ‘day of Yahweh.” The name originated appar- 
ently as a designation of times of victory. Out of the recogni- 
tion of “days of Yahweh” there gradually grew up the conception 
of a single “‘day of Yahweh,” that is, a particular time in the 
future, when Yahweh would give Israel a decisive victory over 
all its enemies. Although now he tarried in the vindication of 
his people, there would come a time when he would supernatu- 
rally intervene to inaugurate a new era. He would then appear 
in power to deliver Israel from its oppressors and to give it the 
victory over all its enemies. This doctrine must have been an 
element of the older prophecy, for it appears already fully 
developed and generally recognized in the time of the first liter- 
ary prophets. 

A still greater difficulty in the way of belief in the persistence 
of the covenant between Yahweh and Israel emerged in the days 
of Amos and his successors through the moral degeneracy of 
Israel. The older prophets had had to face the problem, why: 
Yahweh did not at once save his people; the later prophets had 
to face the problem, how Yahweh could at ail save a nation that 
did not deserve to be saved. 

The eighth century B. C. was a period of religious and of 
social revolution. The interval of peace between the Syrian and 
the Assyrian wars fostered commerce and industry. Close mer- 
cantile relations with other nations led to the worship of foreign 
divinities and to a mingling of foreign religious rites with the 
worship of Yahweh. Wealth increased with the attendant evils 
of luxury and of license. The aristocrats plundered and 
oppressed the poor, and so controlled the courts that it was impos- 
sible to obtain justice. Industry demoralized the national char- 
acter through its massing of the population in cities. Vice was 
frightfully prevalent, drunkenness was on the increase, the old 
simplicity of Israel’s pastoral and agricultural life was gone, and 
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in its place had come a degenerate Canaanite civilization reeking 
with moral corruption. Israel was declining and must fall a 
prey to the first strong enemy that should attack it. It was, 
Amos perceived, like a basket of over-ripe fruit that was just 
ready to rot. 

These facts were patent to everyone, but Israel as a nation 
refused to believe that they portended disaster. Taking its 
stand on the old doctrine of the covenant, it maintained that 
this guaranteed its safety, regardless of its moral character (Am. 
5:14; Mic. 3:11). So long as it continued to worship Yahweh 
and to bring him his due offerings, he was bound to save it. So 
confident was it of the correctness of this view that it feared 
nothing from the future, but longed for the coming of the “day 
of Yahweh,” when all its enemies should be overthrown (Am. 
5:18 f.; Isa. 5:19). 

The prophets, however, were unable to share in this opti- 
mistic view, on account of their deeper conviction of the right- 
eousness of Yahweh. The primitive religion of Israel was not 
wholly unethical ; still, in it the ethical conception of Yahweh 
was outweighed by the tutelary conception. It was not until 
late in the life of the nation, in consequence of a long historical 
experience, that the full significance of the righteousness of 
Yahweh began to be apprehended. The fate of the Canaanites 
emphasized Yahweh’s hatred of immorality, and the whole his- 
tory of Israel served to reénforce this lesson. The patriotic 
effort to keep the ancient religion of Israel pure from admixture 
with Baal-worship led the prophets to lay an _ increasing 
emphasis upon Yahweh’s most characteristic attribute. As a 
result of this process the belief continually gained ground among 
the better men of Israel that Yahweh’s chief demand of Israel 
was righteousness. The “instructions” of the priests became 
less ceremonial and more ethical; the prophets ceased to 
gratify mere curiosity and became preachers of righteousness ; 
the “wise” gave their sayings more and more of a moral tone; 
and the historians wrote the epic of Israel’s origin from a dis- 
tinctly ethical-religious point of view. Into this spiritual herit- 
age the prophets of the eighth century entered. In them the 
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slowly growing apprehension that Yahweh was righteous and 
that he demanded righteousness from Israel reached its culmi- 
nation. They were not the inventors of the ethical conception 
of Yahweh, but they were the men in whom the ethical concep- 
tion first began to outweigh the tutelary conception. 

Each of them saw in the signs of the times, or in the experi- 
ences of his own life, fresh evidence of the moral exaltation of 
Yahweh, and found in this vision his call to be a prophet. Amos 
perceived that calamity had already begun to fall upon Israel, 
and drew from this the inference that Yahweh’s covenant rela- 
tion did not annul his justice. Famine and drought, blight and 
pestilence, war and earthquake had come upon Israel (Am. 
4:6-11). Locusts had eaten up its crops, and its springs had 
dried up (7:1-4). What did these disasters mean? Nothing 
happens without a reason. If two men walk together, they must 
have made an appointment; if a lion roars, it is because he has 
caught something; if a bird suddenly drops to the earth, it is 
because it has been snared; if a trumpet is blown in a city, it is 
because an attack has been made. So also, if evil befall a city, 
Yahweh must have caused it. National calamities are signs of 
Yahweh’s displeasure against a sinful nation. This is the mes- 
sage that through these events Yahweh communicates to his 
servants, the prophets. They cannot help seeing in them the 
evidence that Yahweh will vindicate his righteousness. If Israel 
continues to be unmoved by these judgments, he will certainly 
bring a more fearful doom upon it. Just as a lion’s roar is a 
signal of danger, so Yahweh’s voice in history is a token to the 
prophet of impending disaster (Am. 3 : 3-8). 

Hosea reached the same conclusion, although by a different 
intellectual process. In his love for his wife he saw a type of 
Yahweh’s love for Israel. Through his craving for her love and 
fidelity he learned that Yahweh demanded also the love and 
fidelity of Israel. In her infidelity to him he saw a parallel to 
the way in which Israel had proved unfaithful to its God, and 
realized that, just as he could no longer live in wedlock with 
her, so Yahweh could no longer maintain his ancient relation 
with an apostate nation. Just as he must put Gomer under 
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_ restraint, so Yahweh must put Israel under the restraint of 
exile. 

Different as the experiences of the other prophets were, 
they all reached the same conclusion, that righteousness was the 
supreme attribute of Yahweh. As they dwelt upon this thought, 
it became more and more evident to them that Yahweh was 
different in kind from all the other gods; he alone was worthy 
to be regarded as the God of that larger world which was now 
beginning to open before their view. But, if he was the uni- 
versal God, then he could be expected to show no partiality to 
Israel above other nations that had sinned and that must be pun- 
ished. If righteousness was his supreme demand, then ritual 
must be worthless as a means of appeasing his wrath or of win- 
ning his favor. Accordingly, the literary prophets all rejected 
the popular theory, and maintained that, in spite of the cove- 
nant, unless Israel repented and reformed, its doom was certain. 

Holding this conviction, they were compelled to modify 
fundamentally the doctrine of the ‘‘day of Yahweh” as it had 
been proclaimed by the older prophets. Their predecessors had 
regarded it as exclusively a day of judgment upon the heathen 
for their oppression of Israel; they declared that it should also 
be a day of judgment of. Israel itself. This new conception 
makes its first appearance in Amos, who, after depicting the fall 
of the enemies of his nation, continues with the startling mes- 
sage: ‘For three transgressions of Israel, yea for four, I will not 
turn back its doom” (Am. 2:6). From his time onward the 
' prophets all declared that the ‘day of Yahweh”’ is not a joyous 
event to be looked forward to, but a day of distress, before 
which all hearts must tremble (cf Am. 5:18 f.; Isa. 5:19). 

What, then, was to become of the covenant? How could 
Yahweh maintain it, if he must give Israel up to the just penalty 
for its sins? This was the terrible problem that confronted the 
prophets in the sad days of the decline and fall of the Hebrew 
nation. 

A natural solution of this problem would have been to take 
the opposite extreme from the majority and to deny that the 
covenant had validity longer for a people that had broken the 
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commandment of Yahweh. Amos came very close to this when 
he declared that Israel was as the Cushites to Yahweh; that he 
had brought up the Philistines from Caphtor and the Syrians 
from Kir, just as he had brought Israel up out of Egypt (Am. 
9:7). To have repudiated the covenant, however, would have 
been to cut himself loose from the ancient faith and hope of his 
people. This he could not do. Though Israel was utterly 
unfaithful, he could not believe that Yahweh would break his 
promise. Degenerate as Israel was, he trusted still that it was 
the people of Yahweh (Am. 7:15; 8:2). Hosea was convinced 
of this still more strongly through the tragedy of his own life. 
Faithless as his wife had been, severely as he had been obliged 
to punish her, he was yet unable to give up his first love for her. 
Even so, he argued, Yahweh’s love cannot abandon the people 
that he has once chosen, even though he must send it into exile 
for its sins (Hos. 3:1; 11:8-11). Isaiah, while apprehending 
that his preaching would have no other effect than to harden 
Israel, so that it should be riper for its doom, was yet confident 
that this could not be a finality with the covenant-keeping God, 
and asked, ‘‘ How long, O Lord?” (Isa. 6:11). 

Being unwilling to surrender either their own conviction of 
the unchangeability of Yahweh’s righteousness or the ancient 
belief in the persistence of the covenant, only one other solution 
of the problem of their age was open to the prophets. It was 
to believe that through the punishments which Yahweh inflicted 
upon the nation it would be reformed, so that it might be restored 
once more to his favor. Harmony would then exist again 
between Yahweh’s covenant relation and his righteousness. The 
prophets whose writings have been preserved all accepted this 
solution and based their eschatology upon it. In all of them we 
find the following general scheme of thought as to the way in 
which the divine plan will unfold in the proximate future: (1) 
There is to be a new manifestation of Yahweh in judgment, the 
“day of Yahweh;” (2) this shall result in a purification of 
Israel from its sin; (3) it shall effect the release of Israel from 
its heathen oppressors ; (4) the golden age of peace and bless- 
ing shall then be inaugurated and the covenant at last be realized. 
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This is the so-called ‘‘ prophetic program” which underlies all 
the prophetic writings preserved in the canon. 

In the elaboration of the details of this common program 
the prophets depend as completely upon history as they do in 
the development of the program itself. Thus it comes about 
that, while in its main outline the Messianic hope is always the 
same, in its details it is constantly changing according to the 
environment of the prophet. To illustrate this change of form 
we may take up successively the several items of the prophetic 
program and observe how they are modified in the teaching of 
the individual prophets. 

1. The way in which the “day of Yahweh” shallcome. About 
760 B.C. Amos came forward in the northern kingdom with 
the message that the Assyrians were to be the instrument of 
Israel’s punishment, but in 773, 772, and 763 B.C. they had 
already. made successful expeditions to the west, and there was 
every reason to suppose that they would be the dominant power 
of the next generation. In Hosea’s day Egypt had risen to 
greater prominence; he, therefore, was constrained to teach that 
Egypt as well as Assyria should be the instrument of the divine 
judgment. By the time of Isaiah and Micah Egypt had sunk 
back into her old quiescence; they, accordingly, returned to the 
ground of Amos, and connected the coming of the “day of 
Yahweh” with the Assyrians only. 

After Sennacherib’s unsuccessful expedition in 701 B.C. the 
Assyrians were no longer the menace to Judah that they once 
had been. A period intervened in which the prophets were 
uncertain as to the means which Yahweh would use to execute 
his judgment upon Israel. Nahum does not mention the “ day of 
Yahweh” in relation to Israel. Micah, chaps. 6-7, which belong 
to the time of Manasseh, announces a cleansing of the nation by 
punishment, but does not make it clear how this is to be effected. 

Early in the reign of Josiah (639-608 B.C.) vast hordes of 
Scythians from the north burst upon western Asia. In their 
advance Zephaniah and Jeremiah in his earlier oracles saw the 
speedy coming of the ‘day of Yahweh.” The Scythians, how- 
ever, disappeared as suddenly as they came, and another world- 
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empire began to loom above the horizon. The new Babylonian 
empire, which Nabopolassar had founded in 625 B. C., overthrew 
Nineveh in 607, and in 604 Nebuchadrezzar inflicted a crushing 
defeat upon Pharaoh Necho, the Egyptian king. Forthwith 
Jeremiah and Habakkuk saw in the Chaldean conquest the 
coming of the “day of Yahweh.” 

Ezekiel and the Deutero-Isaiah looked for a coming of the 
“‘day of Yahweh” in connection with the release from captivity. 
The post-exilic prophets anticipated a shaking of the nations by 
war, through which Persia might fall and a new order of things 
be inaugurated. The author of Daniel, writing at the time of the 
persecutions of Antiochus Epiphanes, saw in them the beginning 
of the end and the signs of the speedy coming of the “ day of 
Yahweh.” 

2. The effect of the ‘‘day of Yahweh” upon Israel. In the 
time of Amos the moral degeneracy of Israel was not so complete 
but that he was able to believe that the Assyrian invasion would 
bring about a reformation. Accordingly, he predicted a shak- 
ing of the land, through which the sinners of the nation should 
be cast into exile, and the survivors should be led to repentance. 
By the time of Hosea corruption had gone so far that he no 
longer anticipated the escape even of a remnant, but declared 
that the national existence of Israel must cease in a captivity 
both in Egypt and in Assyria. Repentance would come only 
when the people were in exile, and then they should be restored 
from the lands whither they had been carried. 

The condition of Judah in the time of Isaiah was similar to 
that of Israel in the time of Amos, and, accordingly, Isaiah 
declared that, although Judah should be reduced to the last 
extremity by the Assyrians, yet a remnant should repent and 
should escape. Jerusalem, the “ Ari-el,” should not be destroyed. 
Micah held substantially the same view, only he believed that 
punishment would have to go so far that Jerusalem should be 


_ destroyed (Mic. 3:12). 


The author of Micah chaps. 6-7, Zephaniah, and Habakkuk 
likewise expected that dire calamity would suffice to reform 
Judah, without it being necessary for God to resort to the more 
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desperate remedy of exile. As morals grew worse, however, 

Jeremiah, like Hosea, saw that reform was impossible and 
announced that Jerusalem must fall before the Babylonians and 
its inhabitants be carried into exile. Not until they were in exile 
should they turn in penitence to Yahweh. 

Ezekiel before the fall of Jerusalem taught the same message 
as Jeremiah. After that event, when penitence still failed to 
manifest itself, he anticipated that the heart of the nation would 
at last be melted by the deliverance from Babylon and the resto- 
ration to the land of promise. This hope was shared by the 
Deutero-Isaiah. The glorious “day of Yahweh” that should 
presently dawn through the victory of Cyrus would bring 
repentance and faith to the majority of the nation and destruc- 
tion to those who still remained obstinately unbelieving. 

The post-exilic prophets expected in that shaking of the 
nations, which was for them the “day of Yahweh,” a purification 
of Judah, by which it should be made fit to receive the Messi- 
anic salvation. And, finally, Daniel saw in the persecutions of 
Antiochus the divine means by which the true Jews should be 
discriminated from the false, who were presently to be destroyed 
along with the tyrant by the manifestation of Yahweh. 

3. The effect of the ‘day of Yahweh” upon the heathen. 
Amos anticipated a conquest of Syria, Philistia, Phoenicia, Edom, 
Ammon, and Moab by the Assyrians at the time when they should 
afflict Judah and Israel. From the Assyrian catastrophe the 
chosen people only should revive ; the others should either dis- 
appear or become subordinate to Israel. He evidently believed 
that in the future the Assyrians would no longer be a menace, 
but in what way this should come about he seems to have had no 
definite conception. Hosea in his picture of the Messianic age 
assumed that through the Assyrian and Egyptian campaigns the 
old enemies of Israel should be rendered harmless. Egypt and 
Assyria themselves should be so terrified by Yahweh’s appear- 
ance to bring his people back from captivity that they should 

interpose no obstacle to their escape. 

Isaiah anticipated a conquest of all the hostile nations, includ- 
ing Egypt, by Assyria, but he added the thought that, when 
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Assyria had fulfilled her mission as God’s rod, she herself should 
be punished for her manifold sins. In consequence of this chas- 
tening, all the heathen nations, including Assyria itself, should 
turn to Yahweh and become worshipers of him along with his 
people Israel. From this time onward the conversion of the 
heathen became an integral element of Messianic prophecy. 

4. The new era that shall succeed the “day of Yahweh.” 
Amos regarded the good time coming as primarily a restoration 
of Israel from the devastation wrought by the Assyrians. His 
summum bonum was a supernatural increase of the fruitfulness of 
Canaan. Hosea, as we should expect from his deeper spiritual 
experience, added to these material blessings the hope of the 
cessation of war, of the restoration of harmony in nature, of the 
forgiveness of sins, and of the realization of Yahweh’s love by 
his penitent people. Isaiah and Micah combined and amplified 
the teaching of Amos and of Hosea. Jeremiah first conceived 
the new dispensation as the making of a new covenant, whose 
characteristic shall be that Yahweh’s commandments are no 
longer laid upon men from without, but are written in the 
heart. 

In their conception of the medium through which Yahweh 
will bring in the blessedness of the new era the prophets differ no 
less widely than in their ideal of that age itself. Through all 
the changes and disasters of the centuries the house of David 
stood fast as a source of law and order, while in the northern 
kingdom repeated revolutions placed one dynasty after another 
on thethrone. It was natural, in view of this, that the political 
hopes both of Amos and of Hosea should attach themselves to 
this dynasty, and that in it they should see a basis for the reha- 
bilitation of the Hebrew nation. ; 

The long and prosperous reign of Uzziah, in which much of 
the ancient vigor of Judah returned, suggested to the prophets 
who immediately succeeded Amos and Hosea the idea of an indi- 
vidual prince of the house of David who should once more raise 
the nation to glory. Isaiah looked for the speedy coming of a 
king who should be the antithesis of the weak and unbelieving 
Ahaz. A maiden was already with child and about to bear. His 
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birth should coincide with the departure of the Syrian and 
Ephramite kings, and, in token of Judah’s escape, he should 
receive the name Immanuel, ‘‘ God-is-with-us.” Before he was 
old enough to distinguish between evil and good, the kingdoms 
of the allied monarchs should fall before the Assyrians. The 
child should then grow up amid the distress. of the Assyrian 
supremacy, living upon curds and honey, the simple food of a 
people whose land has been wasted by war, and when he came 
to maturity, he should appear as a deliverer from the Assyrian 
yoke. Similarly, Micah declared that the prince who should 
come out of Bethlehem, the ancient home of David, should 
smite the Assyrian when he came into the land. 

The Messiah did not come as the deliverer from the Assyr- 
ians, as was anticipated, and, consequently, even in Isaiah’s later 
years, we find that the anointed king disappears from the field of 
prophetic anticipation. In the next generation another figure 
takes his place as the basis of the hope of the future, the suffer- 
ing ‘‘ servant of Yahweh,” or the persecuted remnant of the Jews 
who are faithful to prophetic ideals. This conception first appears 
in Micah, chaps. 6-7. It grows in the teaching of Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel, and in the Deutero-Isaiah becomes the basis of the hope 
of the new era. 

Thus we find that both in their fundamental beliefs and in 
the minor details of their doctrine the prophets were dependent 
upon their historical environment. They were the children of 
their age as truly as any other‘writers have been. They were 
not ecstatics, as the Montanists believed, nor amanuenses of the 
Holy Spirit, as Philo and many of the church fathers believed, 
but were calm, sober-minded, thoughtful men, who faced the 
problems of their age and worked them out as best they could, 
like the thinkers of other races. 

This is the conclusion to which we are inevitably led by an 
impartial study of the writings of the prophets, and yet many 
hesitate to accept it because it seems to them a denial of the 
inspiration of the prophets. If their teaching was the natural 
outcome of the life of the Hebrew nation, then, it is said, it can- 
not be the word of God. I cannot close this paper without 
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saying a word in regard to the way in which, it seems to me, 
the two conceptions may be combined. 

First, then, let me call to mind the truth, which we are so apt 
to forget, that a recognition of natural causes does not exclude 
the divine causation. As believers in God we must hold that 
efficient causes are not inconsistent with final causes; that there 
may be an absolute reign of natural law, and yet the redemptive 
purposes of God be realized. The world is no less divine, if it 
was produced by natural evolution; the Bible is no less inspired, 
if it was produced by historical evolution. 

Second, it must be remembered that historical circumstances 
alone are insufficient to explain the appearance of a great thinker. 
The leaders of human progress have been, it is true, the children 
of their age, and yet we cannot say that they were wholly its 
creation. Their age was but a stimulus that called forth a latent 
power of their souls. They came in the fulness of time— they 
could have appeared at no other time—and without their pecu- 
liar historical situation they would never have brought their mes-° 
sage, and yet the historical situation did not make the message. 
If this be true of the world’s poets, philosophérs, and scientists, 
how much more is it true of the Old Testament prophets! 
Although they found the inciting cause of their thought in their 
times, yet they attained an insight that the times did not give to 
other men and that the times alone could not have given to them. 

Third, it is to be observed that belief in the inspiration of the 
prophets does not depend upon the way in which they attained 
their message, but upon its intrinsic character. The teachings 
of the prophets in regard to God, duty, sin, and redemption are 
unique and appeal to us with self-evidenting power as the word 
of God. If their message were immoral, or trivial and childish, 
no amount of supernatural machinery in its communication could 
make us believe it to be the word of God. On the other hand, 
being what it is, no discoveries whatsoever in regard to its 
dependence upon history can impair belief in its divinity. 

There was a time in the history of the church when some 
theologians so emphasized the humanity of Christ that they 
denied his divinity, while others were so impressed with his 
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divinity that they rejected his humanity; but the sound judg- 
ment of the church recognized that, hard as it was to conceive, 
both truths must be held. There are many in our day who are 
so carried away with the thought of the dependence of the bib- 
lical literature upon history that they see only its human side; 
there are others who feel its divinity so strongly that they are 
constrained to deny its humanity : orthodoxy holds both truths. 
The Bible, like the incarnate Word of God, who is its center and 
of whom it witnesses, is as truly human as it is divine, and to 
deny the perfect humanity of its origin is as great a heresy as to 
deny the divinity of its message. 


THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION—Mvuritto 
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ST. PAUL'S DEFENSE BEFORE KING AGRIPPA, IN 
RELATION TO THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 


By Rev. Wo. M. Lewis, 
Ty-Llwyd, Penycrom, South Wales, England. 


In a former paper (the BisticaL Wortp, August, 1898) 
an argument was presented, based on Heb. 1 : 6, in favor of the 
Pauline authorship of the epistle to the Hebrews, and of A. D. 
58-60 as the date of its production. That date, implying also 
the place of its production, Czsarea, admits of, and suggests, 
the application of a test to.its correctness. At the termination 
of the Cesarean imprisonment St. Paul was summoned to under- 
take his defense before Festus and King Agrippa, the words of 
which are recorded in Acts 26: 2-23. The theory above referred 
to may be taken to imply that the apostle, at the time of making 
his defense, was, so to say, fresh from the study which, during 
the weeks immediately preceding, had produced the epistle to 
the Hebrews. The suggested test will result from the inquiry 
if the defense on examination will show a correspondence of 
thought or expression with the epistle, which will warrant the 
inference of their common authorship. 

An examination of St. Paul’s defense with the view now sug- 
gested will form the subject of this paper. 

1. The defense opens with the words: “And now I stand, 
and am judged for the hope of the promise made of God to the 
fathers, unto which promise our twelve tribes, instantly serving 
God night and day, hope to come. For which hope’s sake, etc.” 
(Acts 26:6, 7). The reference at this place and time, by St. 
Paul, to the Mosaic ritual, and the ceaselessness of the ministra- 
tions connected therewith, implying their typical nature and 
their transitoriness, is remarkable, and it inevitably suggests the 
main argument of the epistle to the Hebrews. Let the passage 
be examined. 

a) The order in which the thoughts are presented, “hope 
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. serving night and day .... hope,” may be compared 
with the epistle, where the hope of the promise made of God to 
Abraham, which occupies chap. 6: 11-20 (“hope” occurring 
twice, and ‘‘promise”’ four times), leads to the reference to Mel- 
chizedek, vs. 20, whence transition is made to the significance of 
the temple ritual, which occupies chaps. 6, 7, and g—the most 
sustained argument of the epistle. This argument, as in our 
passage, issues in “hope,” 10:23, which ought to be rendered, 
“Let us hold the confession of our hope, lest we waver not.” 
“The translation ‘confession of our faith’ is an innovation.” “In 
the presence of such a hope the visible glories of the temple fade 
away” (Westcott, zm /oc.). Our passage, in the interdepend- 
ence of its thoughts, corresponds with that in Heb. 6: 11-10: 23. 

_ 6) Let the detached expression, ‘our twelve tribes, instantly 
serving God night and day,” be compared with the following 
passages in Hebrews: “Every priest standeth daily ministering 
and offering oftentimes the same sacrifices” . ... ‘those sac- 
rifices, which they offer year by year continually” .... ‘the 
priest went always into the first tabernacle, accomplishing the 
service of God.” Aatpevew, the word “serving” of our passage, 
is characteristic of Hebrews. Much weight is supposed to attach 
to the argument, which is built on the central section of the 
epistle, to prove its non-Pauline authorship. No argument is so 
frequently insisted on. ‘The actual reference to the Mosaic 
tabernacle, as a lesson in divine revelation, is peculiar to the 
epistle.” ‘The one view [ the law as a system of commandments | 
is, as we have seen, characteristic of St. Paul, and the other [the 
law as a system of ritual] of the writer of the epistle” (West- 
cott). ‘‘With this epistle, on the contrary [contrary, that is, to 
all other writers of the New Testament |, every element of ritual 
is significant” (Davidson). ‘We cannot conceive of Paul writ- 
ing such words as the following, ‘For then would they not have 
ceased to be offered?’” (Principal Edwards). All such criti- 
cism clearly implies an omission to take cognizance of the words 
of St. Paul’s defense. The expression, ‘our twelve tribes, 
instantly serving God night and day,” is itself a sufficient answer 
to all arguments, however plausibly presented, which are based 
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on the allegation that insistence on the significance of the Mosaic 
ritual was foreign to the mind of St. Paul. His mind, at the 
termination of the Cesarean imprisonment, was clearly occupied 
with thoughts on the temple ritual, which are admitted to be 
characteristic of the epistle to the Hebrews. 

2. “That they might receive forgiveness of sins, and an 
inheritance among them which are sanctified” (Acts 26:18). 
The word which is here translated “forgiveness” is dpeouw. It 
occurs twice in Hebrews. ‘The only other places where adeow 
occurs in the epistles are Eph. 1:7 and Col. 1: 14” (Westcott). 
If St. Paul, therefore, had not previously produced Hebrews, he, 
in this presumably unpremeditated address, makes use of a word 
for “forgiveness” not before used by him in his writings, which 
is in the highest degree improbable. It was the argument of 
Hebrews which first suggested, or necessitated, the use of apeous 
in preference to mapeows, hence its occasional use afterward. 

The combination which follows is one in which the two words 
which form it are characteristic of Hebrews, namely, «Ajpov and 
inheritance among them which are sanctified.” 
“The group of words «Anpovopeiv is characteristic of the epistle” 
(Westcott). Not less characteristic is the use of dydfew, which 
occurs but once in several epistles, thrice in 1 Corinthians, and six 
times in Hebrews. Our inference from the use of this phrase is 
best expressed in the following weighty judgment, the important 
bearing of which on our argument cannot fail to be seen and 
appreciated: ‘The inheritance of Canaan, the allotment of the 
promised land, here presents an analogy to, and supplies a meta- 
phor for, the higher hopes of the new dispensation as in Heb. 
3:7—4:11. For the whole context, compare St. Paul’s narra- 
tive in Acts 26:18, where all the ideas and most of the expres- 
sions recur” (Lightfoot, notes on Col. 1:12). The expressions 
in the defense, and in Colossians, are reminiscent echoes of an 
argument entered into at length previously in Hebrews. 

3. Our next reference presents questions purely historical. 
“‘Whereupon, o King Agrippa, I was not disobedient unto the 
heavenly vision; But showed first unto them of Damascus, and 
at Jerusalem, and throughout all the coasts of Judza, and then 
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to the Gentiles, that they should repent, etc.” (Acts 26: 19, 20). 
On this passage Lewin (Zhe Life and Epistles of St. Paul), whose 
authority is of the highest on the annals of the life of the great 
apostle, has the note: “This passage has always been a puzzle 
to me. At what time did he preach throughout all the coasts 
of Judzea?’’ After mentioning six hypotheses which have been 
offered in explanation, each of which is pronounced untenable, 
Lewin continues: “It is not impossible that he may have 
referred to his furtherance of the gospel throughout Judza, 
during his incarceration (at Cesarea), for though he could not 
personally make a circuit of the cities, he may well have 
employed his faithful attendants on missions for that purpose ; 
and his asking while at Rome for the prayers of the Hebrews 
‘that he might the sooner be restored to them’ implies that his 
labors in Judzea had endeared him to the Christian community 
(Heb. 13:18).” It will be seen from this extract that Lewin 
believes Hebrews to be Pauline, and that it was written at Rome. 
The explanation offered, however, that St. Paul had evangelized 
‘throughout all the coasts of Judea” by deputy can scarcely be 
deemed satisfactory. Let the Cesarean position for Hebrews be 
substituted for the Roman, and read into Mr. Lewin’s note, and 
the explanation becomes complete. It was by means of sending 
“to Jerusalem and throughout all the coasts of Judza”’ the epistle 
to the Hebrews that St. Paul ‘‘showed that they should repent, 
and turn to God, and do works meet for repentance,” and the 
request for the prayers of the Hebrews “that I may be restored 
to you the sooner” (Heb. 13:18) was made while he was a 
prisoner at Czsarea, and had reference to that imprisonment, the 
issue of Which, at the time he made the request, was uncertain. 

4. “Having therefore obtained help of God, I,continue unto 
this day, witnessing to both small and great, saying none other 
things than those which the prophets and Moses did say should 
come, that Christ should suffer, and that he should be the first 
that should rise from the dead, etc.” (Acts 26:22, 23). The 
teaching of any or of all of the acknowledged epistles of St. 
Paul would suggest its being summarized in words such as “that 
Christ should die, and rise again from the dead.” In the epistle 
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to the Hebrews alone are the sufferings of Christ, as distin- 
guished from his death, a characteristic feature. ‘‘The paradox 
of a suffering Messiah is displayed in its own glory” (Westcott). 

The unusual order “the prophets and Moses” may well be 
regarded as traceable to Hebrews, where the testimony given by 
the prophets to the person and work of Christ occupies the first 
two chapters of the epistle, and the testimony of Moses is 
reserved for separate treatment in the third chapter. At the 
commencement of the Casarean imprisonment he had said ‘the 
law and the prophets” (Acts 24:14). 

‘Witnessing to both small and great.” In St. Paul’s epistles 
many comprehensive classifications of mankind occur: Jews and 
Greeks, Greeks and barbarians, circumcision and uncircumcision, 
male and female, wise and unwise, bond and free, and, in the 
present address, ‘the people and the Gentiles.” Nowhere do 
we find ‘‘small and great.’”’ In the epistle to the Hebrews, how- 
ever, a parallel occurs: ‘for all shall know me, from the least 
to the greatest’ (Heb. 8:11). 

The references which have here been given suffice to estab- 
lish a close relation and correspondence of the defense before 
King Agrippa with the epistle to the Hebrews. No such corre- 
spondence, even in approximation, can be shown with Romans, 
which, if Hebrews did not intervene, was the epistle which pre- 
ceded the defense. What is the nature of that relation? The 
question has not been asked, so far as we are aware, in connec- 
tion with the defense or the epistle. The answer which this 
paper suggests is equally foreign to all recent criticism. And 
the fatality which for centuries has influenced critics, both Pau- 
linists and anti-Paulinists, to assign Hebrews to a kate date, 
about A. D. 67, will probably forbid the acceptance, or even the 
entertainment, of that answer. It nevertheless provides the 
solution, both of the enigma presented by the defense and, I 
venture to maintain, of that acknowledged to exist in the epistle. 
That answer is that the study which, in the latter part of the 
Cesarean imprisonment, produced the epistle to the Hebrews 
suggested and determined the thoughts and language of St. 
Paul’s defense before Festus and King Agrippa. 
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TRANSIENT AND PERMANENT ELEMENTS IN 
DEUTERONOMY. 


By Rev. WILLIAM PARKER MCKEE, 
Dean of Frances Shimer Academy, Mt. Carroll, Ill. 


DEUTERONOMY covers a period of a single month only, the 
last month of the wanderings of Israel. 

It is composed mainly of three discourses, purporting to have 
been uttered by Moses to the people. 

As literature, the style is ‘‘ pure and beautiful,” abounding in 
‘rolling periods” and in “ persuasive eloquence.” 

In scope, Deuteronomy contains some history and some law. 
But the main feature of the book is its hortatory, persuasive 
element. History and law are brought in to enforce the writer’s 
plea to the people to serve God faithfully. 


It is not surprising that such a book has certain temporary 
elements. 


Such are those sections which forbid the hitching of an ox 
and an ass together, and the wearing of garments made of cot- 
ton and wool mixed. 

Deuteronomy forbids a woman to wear the clothes of a man. 
Though this last, if of permanent force, would help some 
nowadays who do not sympathize with dress “reform,” none of 
the three is held to be more than a temporary enactment. 

The severities against the Canaanites, which the book approves, 
were only temporary expedients, as were the laws inflicting death 
on Israelites for idolatry. 

Deuteronomy confirms the Levitical priests in their posi- 
tions. But the whole priestly idea was doomed from the begin- 
ning, at least so far as it made priests of a few. 

The centralization of worship, which may be the chief 
immediate expedient of the book, was a step backward, in order 
to a larger step forward later. It is directly contrary to the 
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ideal of the prophets, and especially of Jesus. It was a method 
employed temporarily to uproot idol-worship. 

Deuteronomy teaches that wealth and power will follow 
righteous living. We find no such doctrine in the teaching of 
Jesus. And, however true the doctrine may have been for that 
time and people, it is no part of a permanent scheme of religion. 

On the other hand, Deuteronomy is very rich in the perma- 
nent elements of religion. 

Not that it contains them all. 

Deuteronomy assumes, but it does not announce, the doc- 
trine of sacrifice, which saturates Leviticus. The efficacy of 
sacrifice is mentioned once. But the great sacrificial system, 
with its culminating day of atonement, is not known to Deuter- 
onomy. 

Deuteronomy urges the fundamental truth that God reveals 
himself. The writer speaks as for God. He announces his own 
work as expressing the mind of God. He bears witness to the 
fact that God constantly makes himself known. 

Deuteronomy teaches that God is one. It has got beyond 
the idea that Jehovah is simply the greatest of many gods. It 
sees that Jehovah is the one absolute and only deity. © 

Deuteronomy insists that this one and only God is spiritual. 

The writer does not pour vials of wrath on ritualism, as the 
prophets had done, and were to do. 

But he has no stress for the minutiz of formalism. He 
would not have fhe sense of God lost in performances and in 
clouds of incense. He wants to put the individual alone face to 
face with Jehovah, without the mediation of priests and sacri- 
fices. 

Deuteronomy asserts the love of God. Why did God choose 
Israel? Why did he break the yoke of Egyptian bondage? 
Why did he lead Israel through manifold perils to the promised 
land? The one answer is: Because he loved Israel. The words 
of Jesus, ‘‘God so loved the world . . . .,” would not have had 
a strange sound to the writer of Deuteronomy. 

Deuteronomy asserts that sin brings sorrow. To be sure, 
the writer dwells largely upon the external results of sin. The 
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idea of sin as a moral offense of the individual against a holy 
God is not as clearly apprehended as it came to be later on. 
But the underlying principle, that the sinner is out of harmony 
with all that makes for the best, is abundantly enforced in 
Deuteronomy. Deuteronomy teaches the fundamental truth 
that God chastises his people for their good. Deuteronomy 
makes much of the idea that religion is a matter for everyday 
life. The writer urges Israelites to be just, obedient to rulers, 
careful of human life, chaste, humane, sympathetic, forbearing. 
In all his doings the Israelite is to fear, revere, love, and serve 
Jehovah, out of gratitude for Jehovah’s numberless mercies. 

These great truths remain to control and to satisfy the con- 
science, altogether apart from the conclusions which may be 
reached upon the literary questions which have arisen concern- 
ing this book. We believe these great truths because they 
commend themselves, not alone because they come to us under 
the authority of a great name. 

And Deuteronomy reminds us of the riches which lie in the 
too much neglected sections of Sacred Scripture. Deuteronomy 
becomes a part of one’s Bible, in reality, in proportion as 
Deuteronomy enters into one’s knowledge, and thence into one’s 
life. 


THE POTSHERD IN ISAIAH 45:9. 


By REv. CHARLES L, CARHART, 
Marlboro, N. Y. 


“Woe to him that striveth with his Fashioner! 
Potsherd with earthen potsherds! 
Doth the clay say to its fashioner: What makest thou ? 
And the work to its worker: Thou hast no hands?”’ 

THE beauty and force of the passage in its context may 
justify the suggestion in this note of an interpretation not found 
in the commentators. Text and version present some difficulties. 
In the last line, in accordance with the parallelism and the ren- 
dering of the LXX, following Duhm and St. Paul, who quotes 
the passage in Rom. g: 20, we may read: “S955 S9B “the thing 
formed to him that formed it, Thou hast no hands.” According 
to the common interpretation, MN is used in the first half of the 
verse, with but two words intervening, in two quite different 
senses, ‘‘with” and ‘“‘among.” The former is most in accord 
with ordinary usage, and some of the old commentators find this 
meaning in both cases here. Mariana, pointing “on as a parti- 
ciple, renders: ‘ke a potsherd striving with potters of earth.” 
And Calvin, followed by Vitringa, tacitly repeats the verb in the 
jussive rendering: ‘et a potsherd sérive with earthen potsherds.” 
“As our popular saying runs: ‘Que chacun se prenne a son 
pareil.’’’ Although neither of these suggestions has found 
favor with recent commentators, they seem not harsher than the 
accepted rendering. Duhm thinks the writer ought to have sub- 
stituted DY for the second MN! 

The primary question of interpretation is the reference of the 
figure of the potsherd. Evidently Yahweh is the potter, but who 
is the vessel of clay, warned against blasphemous self-assertion ? 
Commentators have uniformly told us that it is Israel in the 
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in the divine way of release, murmuring at the tardy advent of 
the deliverance or the nationality of the deliverer. None of the 
reasons adduced is in any way suggested by the context or nat- 
ural to Israel on the eve of restoration. Nor does the juxtapo- 
sition in vs. 11 of “my sons” and “the work of my hands” and 
the reference to a father in vs. 10 prove that the “work” of vs. 
g is Yahweh’s son Israel. For though we may not, with recent 
commentators, omit vs. 10 and “‘concerning my sons”’ in vs. II 
as inapposite glosses, the figure in vs. 10 includes mother as well 
as father, and a literal interpretation is impossible, and in vs. I1 
‘the work of my hands” is not the same as “my sons”’ or as the 
“work” of vs. 9, but evidently refers to the ‘things to come” of 
the previous line, the promised deliverance. ‘‘Command ye me”’ 
of vs. 11 makes impossible a rebuke to Israel in vs. 9, unless we 
correct the text or mistranslate, as do many, ‘‘commit to me 
the fate of my people.” The more remote context is not less 
unfavorable to the popular interpretation. ‘The Book of Com- 
fort” throughout warns Israel rather against distrust than pre- 
sumption, 

The course of thought renders plain the reference in vs 9. 
The deliverer of vs. 13, unnamed since vs. I, is evidently in the 
writer’s mind throughout the section. Isa. 44 : 24-28 says, “i, 
Yahweh, will surely deliver Israel through Cyrus ;” 45 : 1-8, “Cyrus 
can do it, for I have equipped him and sent him forth;” 45 : 9-13, 
“Cyrus must do it, and will, for Iam his maker.” It is the mighty 
Persian conqueror who is the potsherd, helpless except to do his 
maker’s will. He may think himself more than mortal, for Yah- 
weh has called him to “trample upon rulers as the potter that 
treadeth the clay” (41: 25), but he is only an earthen vessel of 
Yahweh’s making, like other earthen vessels. Let him strive with 
them and shatter them if he will, but let him not rebel against 
the commands of his maker. Yahweh has created greater things 
than he, even heaven and earth. Yahweh has commanded vaster 
armies than his, the whole host of heaven (vs. 12). All this 
might, divine and human, is at Israel’s command for blessing 
(vs. 12). No reward can the Persian demand, for the deliver- 
ance is not his work, but Yahweh’s (vs. 13). Heathen though he 
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be (vss. 4,75), he must serve Yahweh’s gracious purpose of bless- 
ing for Israel, and through Israel for the world (vss. 22, 23). 
The only alternative to obedient service is ruin. 

This reference accords best with the use of the same figure 
elsewhere. In Jer., chap. 18, Yahweh is Israel’s potter, who will 
‘make or mar according as Israel or any other nation does or 
does not dohis will. But as in Isa. 29: 16 and 64:8, the sover- 
eignty of the divine potter, though absolute, is a sovereignty of 
grace and the basis of encouragement to his people. In Rom. 
9: 19-21 the thought is similar. Israel, too, is clay in God’s 
hands, no more independent of the divine authority than was 
heathen Cyrus. But God’s absolutism is not in unconditional 
election or reprobation, but in the right to use Cyrus or Israel or 
the Gentiles, or whatsoever means he will, when and so far as 
they serve his purpose of salvation for the world, and to reject 
them if they will not be so used. God’s molding fits for use. 
His gifts are to some for all. Election is of grace unto service. 
Even of refractory clay like Pharaoh (vs. 17) may be made a 
vessel unto dishonor, forced to serve his purpose. But he who 


is willing to be used in blessing will himself be blessed. The 
clay that yields itself to the potter’s fashioning becomes a vessel 
‘‘meet for the Master’s use, prepared unto every good work.” 


THAT RIGHTEOUS MAN. 
A MEDITATION. 


By REv. EDWARD Day, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Ir can but strike us as strange that Lot, for whose character, 
as revealed to us in the book of Genesis, we have never had 
much admiration, should turn up in 2 Peter as a sort of typical 
Old Testament saint. Two thousand years is a long time to wait 
for recognition and appreciation —longer, surely, than we should 
care to wait; and, we may remark in passing, it can but be 
regarded as unfortunate, looking at it from ‘that righteous 
man’s” point of view, that this commendation should have found 
expression only in 2 Peter, almost the only apostolic letter whose 
authenticity has been persistently and widely denied. 

Was Peter’s statement, premising for convenience that the 
statement is Peter’s, based on the meager outline of Lot’s life 
given in Genesis? We cannot say positively. There may have 
been extra-biblical authority of a questionable nature that seemed 
to furnish plausible ground for the phrase, as there was for not 
a few historic statements found in our New Testament. Rich 
as is the Old Testament in historical matter, there was no valid 
reason why Jesus and his apostles should fail to avail themselves 
of other sources, both oral and written. If some of this extra- 
biblical material used will hardly bear the light of the historico- 
critical spirit now so vigilant, we must remember that the makers 
of our New Testament used such material largely for purposes 
of illustration, as we refer to traditions concerning Washington 
or Franklin, with little regard to the critical value of the material 
used if only it illustrates some truth or principle we wish to incul- 
cate. 

Lot, Peter tells us, that righteous man, vexed his righteous 
soul day by day. The fact that the verb is in the active rather 
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than in the passive voice is worthy of note. The statement is 
not that the wickedness of Sodom distressed him merely. The 
expression, whether or not the facts warranted it, is stronger. 
We are told that he vexed his righteous soul over the wicked- 
ness of that wicked city, z.¢., that he made himself uncomfort- 
able, if not miserable, by contemplating its want, wretchedness, 
and sin. He could not be indifferent to what he saw and heard. 
He was too good a man for that. Because he was righteous his 
soul was troubled. His goodness was conceived to have been 
of the quiet sort. It was lethargic. He was just good enough 
to be disturbed and made to worry over the iniquity he had 
to face, but not enough aroused to be led to throw himself into 
a reasonable, to say nothing of a violent, crusade against it. As 
a moral force he was woefully deficient; he had not his uncle’s 
sublime faith and his active, energetic godliness. If Sodom had 
need to open her gates after that strife among the hills between 
the herdsmen of Lot’s cattle and the herdsmen of Abraham’s cat- 
tle, she did well, as regards her own tranquility, to open them to 
this man whose personal piety could hardly have caused a ripple 


upon that iniquitous sea of human depravity. Lot must ever 
stand before us as typical of that large class of men who are 
wanting in moral forcefulness. 

This is not a sermon. It can scarce be called a meditation 
even. It therefore leaves the words of 2 Peter to be used as 
the readers of this paper may elect. 


TO ONE WHO FEARS THAT HE HAS LOST HIS BIBLE. 


By PrRoFeEssor W. DouGLAS MACKENZIE, 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 


WHEN you say that you fear you have lost your Bible, I respect and 
sympathize with you. There are men to be found who will take the 
matter somewhat easily, and a few who even profess a sense of relief 
as from an incubus upon their hearts. Of course, they cannot be men 
to whom the Bible ever did mean very much. Those who have known 
and valued this book because they value the hopes and ideals which it 
has conveyed to myriads of the noblest and ablest of our fellow-men, do 
not part from their faith without bitter pangs. The late George J. 
Romanes, that most pure and candid spirit, most keen and vigorous 
intellect, has told us of the actual distress which it cost him to lose his 
Christian faith. A large number of educated people of our day have gone 
through something of this experience, as they journeyed from faith on 
to a higher faith across the Sahara desert of doubt and perplexity. If, 
then, you are in the midst of that lone journey, with its quenchless 
thirst and its pursuit of many a mirage which the soul so quickly finds 
to contain no water of life, my heart is with you. 

Probably it is safe to surmise that your loss of the Bible is accounted 
for by the process of minute critical dissection to which it has been 
submitted in our day; or, still more explicitly perhaps, to the vague 
feeling that it has been proved to be just one of the many sacred books 
which all reflect the religious aspirations and convictions of their 
authors, or the periods in which they came to be written. With regard 
to the latter form of difficulty, I will just say, in a word, that no man 
who believes that the religious history of man as a whole occupies a 
place of essential importance in the development of the race will be 
disposed to believe that religion is all error and superstition, or that 
the religious attitude of man’s mind is a mere incident in the career of 
the race. But one who holds this position will naturally go farther 
and believe that somehow and somewhen religious truth will become 
clear to the human race, and that very probably in some literature the 
discovery will be set forth and preserved for future generations. This 
is what the more enlightened students of Christianity, in comparison 
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with other religions, nowadays generally believe. The fact that other 
peoples cherished ideas of an incarnation, or an atonement, or a 
sacred book is no proof that the Christian faith concerning these mat- 
ters is not grounded in fact ; rather may it be urged that, if Christianity 
is the final religion, and if the religious spirit of mankind has always 
possessed some elements of truth, we must expect to find ideas which 
were dim in earlier religions elucidated and confirmed in Christianity 
and its Bible. 

But now, to turn to the other matter, which perhaps causes more 
direct trouble at present, namely, the apparent dissolving of the divine 
character of the Scriptures by the acid of criticism. Let me begin by 
recalling to your mind, and asking you to weigh the fact, which is 
already no doubt familiar to you, that the majority of even the 
“advanced” students of Scripture are believers in the Christian reli- 
gion and in the Bible as the word of God. Probably no man in the 
English-speaking world has exercised such influence over the develop- 
ment of critical opinion among us as the late Professor Robertson 
Smith. The extraordinary variety, and accuracy, and fulness of his 
scholarship gave his judgment pecul‘ar authority. The frankness and 
terseness with which he reached and stated his conclusions startled 
the conservative world of British and American thought. But no man, 
even after his apparently free dealings with the literary history of the 
Scriptures, more profoundly reverenced them, or more earnestly sub- 
mitted his own soul to their spiritual authority. The same may be 
said of many others, whose names are familiar to us all and who, hap- 
pily, are among us still. Their position ought to convince anyone 
that, if he fears he has lost his Bible on account of some of the conclu- 
sions reached by higher criticism, this fear arises from the fact, either 
that he does not understand the Scriptures aright, or has missed the 
true relation of a scholarly investigation of their history to the believ- 
ing acceptance of their divine message. 

I believe that there are large numbers of men, intelligent enough 
to know what is going on in the scholarly world, not specialists enough 
to be masters of the situation, who ought at least, before they go far- 
ther, to grasp the real meaning of certain familiar terms which are on 
all our lips, in their relations to one another. I refer to such terms as 
inspiration, revelation, word of God, Holy Scripture, etc. And per- 
haps I can best help you to get rid of your fear by describing several of 
these terms, without which the whole question of the Bible and its 
place in the church cannot be fairly understood. 
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In the first place, we must see clearly that the word “revelation” 
applies properly and first of all, not to books or writings of any kind, 
but to those divine acts through which God made his nature and his 
will known to man. Revelation is said in the Scripture to have 
entered upon its historic development through Abraham. He had no 
writing, no Bible; but to him, somehow, God communicated his will. 
At a later stage we find that Moses arose, to whom, again, God gave 
a comprehension of himself which was far in advance of the light pos- 
sessed by any nation or tribe of his day. We speak of him as a 
prophet, because what he received from God he made known to his 
people, but the revelation proper consisted of the truth which, some- 
how or another, God communicated to his mind and conscience. And 
so on through the history of Israel prophet after prophet arises who 
speaks in the name of the living God and announces the “word of 
Jehovah.” These announcements are revelations to others, which have 
been preceded by revelations to the individual soul of the prophet, 
made in various and perhaps inscrutable ways by the divine spirit. The 
result of these repeated acts of self-revelation by God, made even at 
long intervals over the course of many centuries, is this: that from 
the crude beginnings of divine revelation to Abraham we pass to the 
rich and the glorious vision of the supreme, and living, and holy, and 
faithful God depicted in the latest period of prophecy. Now, the 
Old Testament contains a body of literature which is partly the record, 
and partly the reflection in pious experience, of this long process of 
actual revelation. 

When we pass to the New Testament, we are again in the presence 
of a revelation, not by means of written words, but by means of acts, 
which are traced directly to the power and wisdom of God, and which 
are admittedly the: most sublime which have ever been suggested to 
the minds of men. In these acts God carried to the highest stage 
conceivable his self-revelation through the sending of his Son, through 
the acts and words of that Son, through his self-sacrifice, and through 
the unspeakable wonder of the resurrection. To the apostles he gave, 
in continuation and completion of this revelation, the spirit of his Son, 
illuminating their minds to understand God’s will in their own day, as 
he had illuminated the minds of the prophets in former times to under- 
stand his dealings with Israel. It is possible, therefore, for a man to 
describe the whole process of the founding of the Christian religion 
without once raising or even mentioning the problem as to the writing 
or inspiration of a Bible. 
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I say “the founding of the Christian religion,” but not its propa- 
gation as a permanent force and universal religion in the human 
race. For this it would seem that scriptures were necessary. If, 
then, revelation first took place when in a great variety of ways 
the will and nature of God were disclosed to individuals, may there 
not be a sense in which inspiration can be applied to all those 
processes by which God secured the making of certain adequate 
records of his revelation and its influence, in order that future genera- 
tions might live in its light, and experience its power? When we come 
to look closely at the Bible, we find ourselves unable to define the form 
of this inspiration on account of the exceedingly various literary forms 
which are employed for this purpose, and the very evident secular 
influences which were often at work in the minds of the authors and edi- 
tors who produced them. We have no evidence that God placed any 
writer in a position out of all relation to the habits and methods of 
other writers in his own generation. Indeed, it is one characteristic 
of the original process of revelation itself that God used as his instru- 
ments men who had many faults of disposition and character ; and if 
he used imperfect and oftentimes unhallowed institutions or customs 
for manifesting his will, it seems natural to suppose that, when it came 
to using literature for recording that manifestation, he would again, in 
his gracious condescension, employ the methods or the motives, how- 
ever unworthy in some cases they might be, which swayed the general 
authorship of those times. The main fact before us is this: that under 
the providence of God we have, contained in the Bible, documents or 
forms of literature which were composed at various periods extending 
over a thousand years, and which all help to bring into clearness the 
substance of the one central and continuous historical revelation of 
God, and the historical circumstances amid which it broke from stage 
to stage upon man’s view. This, in itself, is an unparalleled and, to 
the sensitive soul, a most thrilling fact. The contemplation of such a 
providential guidance of scores of writers, and of the fortunes of so many 
pamphlets in their first inditement, in their preservation, in their most 
strange selection and collection, irresistibly suggests to thousands of 
the best minds that, when they are all put together into this one book, 
these writings verily deserve the name of the Book of God. 

For my part I utterly despair of ever seeing a definition of this process 
that shall include within it the varieties of providential leading which 
were all necessary to produce the result. Scarcely two writers can be 
- named who claim to have received the word of God in the same way, or 
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to have written it for exactly the same purpose, or to have employed 
the same means to gather up, to arrange, and to publish their material. 
How utterly foolish it must be to attempt to set forth a theory of 
inspiration which shall bring under one category all these varieties of 
authorship and publication, preservation and collection! But the 
astounding fact is there, which gives them all life, and makes them 
contribute to one end. Why fear that you have lost the Bible as long 
as it is certain that therein the wondrous process of the self-revelation 
of God is described ? 

But there is another stage in the doctrine of inspiration or divine 
authority of the Bible which remains to be mentioned. Those who 
speak of it as the word of God mean that it is something living, 
effectual; that it has acted in history rather as a being of life than 
dim words of long-dead men. This means, however, that wheresoever 
this book is read the spirit of God is present with it in the heart of the 
reader. Into what soul these words enter from the cold page they 
convey, not the images of printed letters, but the awful sense of the 
divine presence and the divine truth. Without that all the earlier 
forms and stages of inspiration go for nothing. The Bible is only 
inspired, in the full and final sense of the word, éf it inspires. It is 
only, according to the epistle to the Hebrews, the word of God if it is 
living and powerful, and sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing 
even to the dividing asunder of the soul and spirit, a discerner of the 
thoughts and intents of the heart. This is the idea of Scripture upon 
which the great prophets and thinkers have always laid such stress. 
It would be foolish, of course, to limit the inspiration or authority of 
the Bible by saying that it is inspired only decause it “finds me,” as 
Coleridge put it. There must be some reason why it fits and “finds” 
so many of the sons of men; and that reason must be the divine acts 
which made it the book it is. And yet there are many thoughtful 
minds who have passed from doubt to faith, not because they had 
found a theory of Scripture, but because the Scriptures did first find 
and satisfy them with a divine power and gift. 

I have tried to indicate that the Bible is truly conceived, and its 
inspiration fully appreciated, only when it is looked at in the light of 
the three great stages outlined above. The word of God lives, moves, 
passes on from stage to stage. It is rudimentary in Abraham, more 
fully developed in the time of Isaiah, and complete only when at last 
the full revelation in “‘a Son” has taken effect upon the lives of men. 
Then, in the midst of the church which that revelation has created, 
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there appears this book. Strange and amazing fact, a book that has 
taken a thousand years to grow, and now acts with transcendent power 
upon the history of the human race! It passes from language to 
language ; everywhere it rebukes and transmutes, humbles and exalts, 
crushes and inspires, comforts and ennobles men; it has been known 
to outrun even the fleet-footed missionary, and in an Indian village 
awaken the Christian life. 

Quite evidently, as it seems to many of our day, and they not the 
least open of mind and courageous of heart, the fear of some that 
they have lost their Bible is baseless, because their reasons are irrele- 
vant. As an adequate record, which God in his providence has given 
to later generations of a revelation once for all made in a former time, 
it stands out above the storms unshaken and unshakable. As such it 
is God’s message to us; it is here, supremely active, divinely potent. 
You will have no reason to fear that you may lose your Bible when it 
has found you. 
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THE PENTATEUCH AND THE BOOK OF GENESIS 
AS TREATED IN THE “BIBLICAL WORLD.”* 


By JAMES GALE INGLIS, 
Petosky, Mich. 


I. INTRODUCTORY ARTICLES UPON THE PENTATEUCH. 
‘* New Pentateuch Criticism.” E,. Benj, Andrews. II.,2 p. 97. - 


. “ Unity of Pentateuch.”? Chas, Elliott. II., p. 304. 


** Results of Biblical Criticism.”’” D.G, Lyon, III., p. ro2. 


. “*Ante-Nicene Fathers and Pentateuch,”” N, W. Wells, III., p. 186. 


‘* Ezra and the Pentateuch,’’ R, P. Stebbins, III., p. 234. (See also note, p. 264.) 
** Ezekiel and the Pentateuch.” R. P. Stebbins. III., p. 289. 


. ** Historical Argument in Pentateuch.”” Geo, H. Schodde. V., p. 8. 

. ‘*Pentateuch Question, Recent Phases.’”?’ H. P. Smith. VI., p. 268. 

. Pentateuch Criticism Inimical to Christian Faith?’? W.H. Green, VI., p. 315. 
.  Pentateuchal Question.” (Book review.) VII., p. 150. 


13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 


‘*Pentateuchal Question.’’ (Book review.) VII., p. 255. 
‘“* Alleged Pentateuchal Anachronisms.” Henry A. Rogers. X., p. 141. 
“Christ and the Pentateuch.” H.P. Smith. X., p. 327. 
‘* Pentateuchal Objectigns to Modern Theories.” (Synopsis of art. by Math, Leitch.) XI., p. 238. 
‘* Jesus and the Pentateuch.’”? W.P. McKee. XIV., p. 151. 
Higher Criticism of Hexateuch, by Isaac Gibson. (Book review.) 10.,? p. 393- 
Veracity of Hexateuch, by Samuel Bartlett. (Book review.) 11., p. 281. 
See also ‘‘ Mosaic Origin of Pentateuch,”’ a short but interesting note, II., p. 88, and a review of 


Lenormant’s Beginnings of History, I1., p. 220. 


II. ARTICLES ON GENESIS, IN GENERAL. 
** Significance and Richness of Genesis.” G. F. McKibben. IV., p. 86. 


. ‘* Noble Thoughts in Edenic Story.’”? From White’s ‘‘ Genesis.” IV., p. 175. 

. ‘* Notes on Sunday-School Lessons,” Willis K, Beecher. VI., pp. 113, 145, 170, 219, 246. 
. * Book Study. Genesis.””’ W.R. Harper. VI., pp. 117, 164. 

. Genesis of Genesis.’’ (Book review.) XV., 82. 

. “ Zendavesta and First Eleven Chapters.’”? (Synopsis.) XI., p. 117. 


** Genesis, Chaps. 1-11.” (Editorials.) 3., pp. 1, 161, 241. 


. “General Considerations. Genesis, Chaps, 1-11.’’ W.R. Harper. 4., p. 184. 
. The Human Element in Early Genesis Stories.” W.R. Harper. 4., 266. 

. ** The Divine Element in Early Genesis Siories,’””’ W.R. Harper. 4., p. 349. 

. ** Theory of Human and Divine Element.’”?” W.R. Harper. 4., p. 407. 


Primeval Revelation. Genesis 1 to 8, by J.C. Jones. (Book review.) 11., p. 63. 
Genests Critically and Exegetically Expounded, by Aug. Dillmann, (Book review.) 11., p. 457° 
Genests and Modern Science, by W. R. Pierce, (Book review.) 12., p. 59. 


. “ Messianic Hopes in Genesis.” Geo. S. Goodspeed. 12., p. 400. 


1 Being an index to articles and other notes upon the book of Genesis published in the BrBLicaL 


Wor tp, formerly the OLp AND New TESTAMENT STUDENT, from September, 1882, to December, 1898 ; 
with index to the introductory articles on the Pentateuch, 


2The Old Series (OLD AND New TesTAMENT STUDENT) are noted in Roman numerals; the New 


Series in heavy Arabic numerals. 
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III. ARTICLES ON SPECIAL SUBJECTS, INDEXED ACCORDING TO 
CHAPTER AND VERSE. 


CHAPTER I, 


1. “* Hebrew Poem of Creation.’’? Chas. A. Briggs. III., p. 272. 

2. ‘* Matter Eternal or Created.” J.P. Landis, IV., p. 145. 

3. ‘‘ Authorized and Revised Versions Compared.’’ Gen. 1: 1-5 (and other passages), IV., p. 457- 

4. “* Biblical Creation.” M.S. Terry. V., p. 365. 

5. “Literary Problem. Genesis, Chaps. 1-3.’ Geo, H. Schodde. VI., p. ror. 

6. “* Elohim in Genesis, Chap. 1.” R. V. Foster. VI., p. 241. 

7. “‘ Story of Creation.”? (Synopsis. Note.) VIII., p. 109. 

8. “The Creative Laws.”’ (Synopsis.) IX., p. 245. 

g. “‘ The Genesis of the Heavens, etc.”” James D. Dana, XI., pp. 12 and 84. 

to. ‘ First Story of Creation.”” W.R. Harper. 3., p. 6. 

11. “‘ Babylonian Account of Creation.” W.Muss-Arnolt. 3., p. 17. 

12. ‘* Rocks and Revelation.’ Owen Scott. 9., p. 112. 

See also ‘‘ Types of Genesis,” II., p. 284; ‘‘ Science andthe Day,” II., p. 285 (short book reviews) ; 

Guyot’s Creation (book review), III., p. 315; ‘ Famous Six Days” (note), X., p. 188; ‘‘ Fundamental 
Truths in Genesis, Chaps. 1-3” (note), X., p. 248. 


CHAPTER II. 


** Professor Delitzsch and the Name (}9}".”’ John P, Peters. II., p. 129. 
** Language of Primitive Man.” J. A. Smith. II., p. 193. 
“History of Sabbath.” (Book review.) III., p. 169. 

** Recent Theory of Garden of Eden.”’? Francis Brown. IV., p. 1. 
“* Adam’s ‘ Helpmeet.’”’ P. A. Nordell. IV., p. 368. 

** Paradise Found.” (Book review.) V., p. 415. 

** Names for ‘ Man.’ Gen. 2:23, etc.” P. A. Nordell. VIII., p. 6. 
“* Paradise, Where?” (Synopsis.) XIV., p. 59. 

“*Genesis, Chap. W.R. Harper. 3:, p. 97- 

**Sabbath in Antiquity.” (Synopsis.) 4., p. 211. 

“Genesis and Evolution.” (Synopsis.) 5., p. 216. 

12. ** Eden Lost and Won.” (Book review.) 9., p. 228. 


CHAPTER III. 


Universality of Serpent Worship.””’ W.G. Moorehead, IV.,p. 205. 

‘Historical Development of the Messianic Idea.” (Gen, 3:15.) James Scott. VII., p. 176. 
“« Paraphrase of Gen, 3:1-6.”” W. W. Everts, Jr. VII., p. 253. 

“« The Serpent of Genesis, Chap. 3.” (Synopsis.) XIV., p. 122. 

“Genesis, Chap. W.R. Harper. 3., p. 176. 
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CHAPTERS IV AND V. 


“ Divine Names in Genesis.” (Synopsis.) III., p. gt. 

“ Translations of Genesis, Chap. 4.””_ IV., p. 457. 

“* Antediluvian Chronology.” George Dana Boardman. VI., p. 175. See also 6., p. 382. 
** Story of Cain and Abel.”” (Synopsis.) XIV., p. 250. 

“* Genesis, Chap. 4.”” W.R. Harper. 3., p. 264. 

“Genesis, Chap, 5.”’_ W. R. Harper. 3., p. 326. 
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CuartTers VI TO 1X. (GENERAL.) 


x ‘*Cuneiform Account of Deluge.” Paul Haupt. III., p. 77. 
2. ** Glacial Period and Deluge.”’ (Synopsis.) IX., p. 187. 

3. ** Babylonian Flood Legend.” (Synopsis.) IX., p. 313. 

4. ‘*The Ark and the Animals,’’ (Synopsis.) XIV., p. 249. 
5. ‘* Story of the Flood.’”” (Synopsis.) XV., p. 169. 
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. ‘Chaldean Account of Deluge.’? W.Muss-Arnolt. 3., p. 109. 
7. “* Hebrew Stories of the Deluge. Genesis, Chaps. 6-9.” W.R. Harper. 4., p. 20. 
8. ‘* Deluge in Other Literature.”” W.R. Harper. 4., p. 114. 

“Some Recent Views.”’ (Book review.) 7., p. 537+ 


CHAPTER VI. 


1. ‘Sons of God, Daughters of Men.” (Synopsis.) XV., p. 79; also 8., p. 319. 
. “Genesis, Chap. 6.” W.R. Harper. 3., p. 440. 


CHAPTEK IX. 


1. ‘* Names Shem and Japheth.” (Synopsis.) III., p. 120. 
2, ‘The Rainbow in Genesis.” F.B, Denis. X., p. 274. See also XV., p. 166. 


CHAPTER X. 


1. ‘ Babylon in Gen, 10: 8-10.” V., p. 35. 
2. ‘ Egypt in Gen, 10:6-14.” V., p. 86, 
3. ‘* The Caphtorim, Gen. 10:4.’’ A. Hallen, VI., p. 243. 
4. ‘* Date of Genesis, Chap. 10.” XI., p. 116, 

. “Table of Nations, Genesis, Chap, 1o.”’ XV., p. 268, 


CHAPTER XI. 
1. Date of Abraham’s Birth,’’ IV., p. 174. : 
2. ‘Character of Patriarchal History. Gen. 11: 26-32.” Franz Delitzsch. III., p. 347. 
Tower of Babel.’’ XV., p. 268. 
CHAPTER XIII. 
1. “‘ Incongruous Clause. Gen. 13:10,” W. W. Moore. VI., p. 237. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


1. “*Gen, 14: 20 and 15:1.’” XI., p. 45. 
. ‘*Melchizedek.” XIV., p. 121; also 8., p. 241. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
. “Is Gen, 21: 9-21 a Duplicate of Gen. 16: 5-14?’? Edwin C. Bissel. 2., p. 407. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
See under chap. 16, 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
“Gen. 24:2.”’ V., p. 178. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


1. “Gen. 41:45.’ 2., 454+ 
CHAPTER XLIX. 


Jacob’s Zodiac.’’ John C, C, Clarke. II., p. 155. 
2. ‘* Interpretation of Gen. 49: 10.”” Chas, Elliott. V., p. 305. 
3. ‘Chapter Study, Genesis, Chap. 49.”” W.R. Harper. VI., p. 79. 

See also (1) the valuable comments on the Sunday-school lessons by Professor Willis K, Beecher 
and the editor, VI., pp. 112 e¢ a/.,; (2) ‘* Historical Character of Narratives of the Patriarchs,” two articles 
by Professor Lewis B, Paton, 2., pp. 343 and 421; (3) editorials on the ‘* Mosaic System,” 4.,"p. 1; and 
(4) a note on *‘ Palestine before the Exodus,”’ 4., p. 55. 


Exegetical Protes. 


John 11 : 32-45.—Vs. 32. Aregret,not a reproach. Humanly speak- 
ing, Jesus could not have come before Lazarus died.—Vs. 33. “ Indig- 
nation” (R. V. mg.) at the hypocritical sorrow of Jews who doubt his 
affection for Lazarus (vs. 37) and plot against Jesus (vs. 46).—Vss. 39 f. 
Martha trusts Jesus against universal experience (cf. vss. 26f.). Sermon 
topic: We believe Christ’s teachings, because of personal faith in him. 
—Vss. 41f. Thanksgiving for empowerment to revive Lazarus, uttered 
aloud to assure the glory to God and attest the Messiahship of Jesus. 


John 12: 1-11.—-Vss. 2f. ‘‘ They,” probably the people of Bethany, 
using Simon’s house (Mark 14:3) because it was large. ‘“ Spikenard,” 
literally “‘pistic,” ¢. ¢., genuine, nard, as adulteration was common. 
“Feet” were anointed only for burial.—Vs. 5. “300 denarii,” $50, 
not an unusual price, though a year’s wages of a laborer (Matt. 20: 2).— 
Vs. 7. Her love presages his death, and the exceptional character of this 
last opportunity justifies her apparent prodigality. Sermon topic: 
Exceptional occasions sanction extraordinary sacrifices.—Vss. 9 f. Show 
what occasioned the triumphal entry, unaccounted for in the synoptics. 


John 13: 1-17.—Vss. 1 ff. The parting intensifies nis love. His self- 
humiliation (vss. 4f.) is emphasized by recognition of his position as 
the only Savior, come from God, and going to God, to whom are con- 
fided all the power and work of redemption.—Vs. 8 implies that 
nothing can justify Jesus’ act. Peter has the pride of his lowly position 
and an unteachable self-will, averse to accept a service of humiliation 
from Jesus. Sermon topic: We cannot have fellowship with Christ, 
unless willing humbly to be served by his humiliation.—Vs. 10. He 
who is saved from sin needs cleansing only from the defilement inci- 
dent to his daily walk and conduct (cf Matt. 6:12).—Vs. 13. 
Christ’s dignity (not abandoned vs. 6) gives the foot-washing the 
strength of its significance and exemplary application (cf Mark 
10: 43ff.; 1 Tim. 5:10; 1 John 3: 16). 


John 14: 1-14.—Vs. 1. “Trust God who orders my going, and me, 
who know its results.”—Vs. 3. His going is necessary for preparation, 
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and so for returning to welcome them to eternal reunion.—Vs. 6. Ser- 
mon topic: Jesus is the way to God, because he is the Truth, the reve- 
lation of God, and this because he is the Life, the embodiment and 
source of spiritual life. Christianity’s first recorded name was “The 
Way” (Acts 19:9, 23; 24:14).—Vss. 8f. Philip asks a resplendent 
theophany of the divine fatherhood, which Jesus had revealed morally, 
that is, really—Vss. 12f. Their works‘ would be “greater,” having 
wider and deeper spiritual effect, “‘ because Christ goes to the Father,” 
and freed from the limitations of his earthly life,in his place of power 
at God’s right hand, and through intercession with the Father, he will 
speed their work. “In my name,” ¢. ¢., in the same spirit and for the 
same end as Jesus prayed and worked. 


John 14: 15-27.—-Vss. 15 ff. Love to an infallible superior naturally 
teaches obedience, which insures the coming of another Advocate, 
Helper (not Comforter) in Christ’s place.—Vss. 18 ff., like 16 : 16-27, 
are best referred to Christ’s resurrection-reunion with the disciples, 
which merges into his continued spiritual presence with them, of which 
it was the object-lesson and assurance.—Vss. 22 ff. Jude wonders what 
occasions this change of plan from the near glorious advent he anti- 
cipates. Further explanation shows the manifestation is essentially 
spiritual, and so “ not to the world.”-—Vs. 27. He bequeaths to them 
his filial peace, tranquil trust inthe Almighty as his own Father. Ser- 
mon topic: We may inherit Christ’s peace by trust in the Father through 


him. C. J. H. Ropes. 
BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Bangor, Me. 


Luke 11 : 37-42. —Zhe neglected baptism. — Invited to a Pharisee’s 
house, Jesus neglected the customary ablution, and thus failed to perform 
what was regarded as a sacred rite preparatory tothe meal. When the 
host showed that he was surprised and shocked at such irreverence, 
Jesus mercilessly rebuked him and his party for paying great attention 
to the outside, while culpably neglecting the more important inside. 
Cups and dishes were finely polished, but they were filled with things 
secured by robbery and oppression of the poor. The body was care- 
fully washed, but the inner life was not purged of greed, injustice, and 
heartlessness. ‘Tithes were scrupulously paid, but justice and love 

-were disregarded. Viands and wine wrongly obtained do not become 
clean food by washing the cups and the platters. Baptismal waters do 

not cleanse a dirty soul. Large donations, systematically and punctil- 
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iously given, even for the holiest ends, cannot atone for crimes against 
justice and mercy in the getting of wealth. The contents of the dish, 
the life filling the body, must be cleansed by righteousness. And this 
righteousness demands a full return to the poor of that which has been 
taken from them. 

While the translation in Luke, “ give that which is within as alms,” 
is possibly not as close to the presumable Aramaic original as would 
be, “‘ purify what is within by righteousness,” the interpretation in Luke 
is undoubtedly correct, and quite in harmony with the thought of Jesus. 
A double entendre was intended: Get rid of your ill-gotten wealth ; 
then your food will be as clean as your dishes. Get rid of avarice and 
self-indulgence ; then your souls will be as clean as your bodies, both 
of which came from the same Creator’s hand, and your ceremonies will 
not seem so important to you. Deal honestly and kindly with your 
fellow-men; then your income will be smaller, but your gifts have 
larger meaning. 

The saying is abbreviated in Matt. 23: 25,26. “Purify” is correct ; 
but the additional word in Luke is not to be ascribed to an overweening 
interest in the poor on the part of the third evangelist. It is too clearly 
in harmony with the Master’s thought on the subject of. wealth, as 
unquestioned sayings of his show, and the first gospel too often gives 
what is manifestly a later “spiritual” touch. 

It is not likely that Jesus himself told his disciples what he had said 
on this occasion. Nor is it probable that the outraged company perpetu- 
ated the remarks. It may be that some disciple not mentioned was 
invited with the Master. Or the episode may have been told by some 
servant. 

Some of the more obvious suggestions of the story may be set 
down : (1) Jesus recognized that it is more important that a man should 
have only such an income as, with just and kindly regard for his fellow- 
men, may be considered as the fruit of his work, than that he should know 
how to spend wisely, graciously, arid for noble ends what by question- 
able methods he can put his hands upon. (2) Jesus recognized that 
baptisms and similar rites, whether merely conventional or given a 
religious significance, are of vastly less importance than righteous and 
merciful conduct, and may be neglected when emphasis upon the spirit 
is demanded. (3) Jesus recognized that a false sense of indebtedness, 
or a counterfeit of true courtesy, must never prevent him who would 
be a servant of God from expressing, with all the force of his convic- 
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tion, his disapproval of unjust and unmerciful methods of acquiring 
and preserving wealth. NATHANIEL SCHMIDT. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


John 3:6.—‘“ That which is born of the flesh is flesh; and that 
which is born of the Spirit is spirit.” While persons are obviously 
here referred to, as the context shows, yet the neuter is used to express 
the universal application of the statement. It is the Master’s declara- 
tion of the scientific principle that “ke degets like. 

The flesh may mean (1) the soft substance of a living body, (2) the 
body as a whole, (3) a living creature, or (4) the earthly nature of man. 
The reference here is probably to the second sense, because (1) Nico- 
demus had spoken of mere physical generation, and (2) the contrast. 
now involved in Jesus’ utterance is stronger with this meaning. Spirit 
is immaterial. 

Hence, without exhausting the meaning of this text, it plainly 
teaches : (1) the broad distinction between mere matter and matter 
pervaded with spirit; (2) the uniformity of law, both physical and 
spiritual ; (3) the limitation of the physical; and (4) by contrast, the 
freedom of the spiritual in the kingdom invisible. 


ALFRED WILLIAMS ANTHONY. 
Coss Divinity SCHOOL. 


Matthew 9: 14—-1'7.— Jesus treats the question of vss. 14, etc., as a 
double question: (1) “Why do we fast?” (2) “Why do not thy 
disciples fast ?’”” He answers the second question first: ‘“‘ The bride- 
groom is now with my disciples; therefore for them to fast would be 
an insincere formality.” 

He then answers the question which was less interesting, but more 
important to his questioners: “ Ye fast because ye belong to the old 
system, with its sadness and anxieties. For you, unbroken festal joy 
would be insincere.” Jesus thus teaches that a sincere liberalism and a 
sincere conservatism may each render acceptable and useful service. 


W. H. Ryper. 
ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Revelation 21 :14.— “And there was no more sea.” To appreciate 
these words the reader must exile himself, become the companion of 
the apostle, and on the lone island of Patmos listen with him through 
tedious days and nights to the wearisome monotony of the waves. 
He must feel himself an exile. The apostle is describing heaven. As 
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he drew nearer and nearer to the end of life, more and more his eye 
lifted itself over the horizon of the present. 

These words are probably intended to teach first, negatively: (1) 
not that in heaven there will be no more death, for, though the sea is 
“one vast burying-ground,” comparatively few are lost at sea, while in 
reality the waters of the oceans teem with life. Moreover, vs. 4 
explicitly states that there shall be no more death. (2) Neither can 
they mean that there shall be no more curse; for the sea is a great 
blessing to man. Compare also Rev. 22: 3. 

But positively: (1) that there shall be no more instability, incon- 
stancy, and agitation. For what is more unstable than water! The 
slightest breeze blowing over its smooth surface agitates it. Even the 
quiet moon disturbs it. In heaven, on the contrary, all is calm, and 
rest, and peace. (2) That there shall be no more iso/ation. Heaven is 
to be with God. Where he is there can be no isolation or loneliness. 


GEORGE L. ROBINSON. 
McCorMICK THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Psalm 110: 4.—1. This verse presents the priestly side of the Mes- 
siah’s work. The rest of the psalm is concerned with the kingly work. 

2. In the phrase “after the order of Melchizedek” it must be 
remembered (a) that, as Melchizedek was primarily a mg, so is this 
hero ; (4) that, as Melchizedek, though a king, exercised priestly func- 
tions, so this king is given priestly privileges ; (c) therefore, to make 
the psalm originally refer to a Maccabean ruler transposes the empha- 
sis, for the Maccabees were first przes¢ts and then princes — priests after 
the order of Aaron, who, therefore, did not need to be declared priests 
after a different order. 

3. Why is the subject of this psalm made a priest? Because the 
war described is a holy one, and (a) in such a war all objects were devoted 
or put under the ban (cf. Jos. 6: 17, 18); (4) banned or devoted objects 
became the Lord’s and the priest’s (Numb. 18:14; Lev: 27: 28 ; Jos. 
6:19) ; (c) hence the warrior king is endowed with an office which gives 
him absolute control over the spoils of war. 

Homiletic suggestions : (1) The Messiah is one who can command 
royal resources for purposes of conquest, but (2) he is a king with 
unique powers. He holds what he wins as a holy possession because 
he isa priest. (3) His priestly power shall never end. This gives 
security and stability. No one will ever be able to pluck his people 
out of his hand. A. S. CARRIER. 

McCorMICK THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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Potes and Opinions. 


Are the Gospels Meager Biographical Material ?— In his article upon 
“The Reconstituted Church,” in the March number of the Vew World, 
Rev. Charles F. Dole declares that “he is a bold man who can affirm 
that he has been able to reconstruct the real Jesus from the very meager 
verses of our information about him. It is just the experience of the 
biographical material that has made it easy for the world to conven- 
tionalize and idealize the real Jesus, and to identify him with the latest 
and most perfect product of our spiritual imagination.” For our own 
part, it seems a bold thing to deny that, after we have taken from all the 
dogmatic and idealist Christs that which is admittedly interpretative, 
we have a pretty general consensus of what the historical Christ was. 
The mere fact that men choose to idealize him rather than Paul or 
Marcus Aurelius is an evidence that there is something pretty definite 
about his memorabilia. The complaint that our information about him 
is meager sounds worse than it is. True, we know little about his early 
life, but we do know much about his few months of public ministry. 
And what are the best biographical elements? A mass of discussion, 
incident, description, such as one could make up out of a newspaper 
report of any celebrated man today? Is it not rather such facts and 
sayings which lead us straight into the heart of the man and do not 
distract us by unimportant details? 

Now, this is precisely what we have in the gospels. 


A Proposed Counterfeit of a Graded Curriculum.—In the Sunday School 
Times of February 25, 1899, Rev. E. Morris Fergusson discusses, “ What 
may be Studied in the Graded Sunday School?” His position can 
hardly be called radical, if, indeed, he has grasped the fundamental 
idea of a graded Sunday school. Mr. Fergusson holds that, with the 
possible exception of the infant department in the Sunday school, all the 
pupils should have the same lesson, and that the international. To the 
question, “How can we have graded teaching without graded lessons?”’, 
Mr. Fergusson answers, “ By having graded teachers. Graded teachers 
can teach graded lessons from an ungraded passage, but ungraded 
teachers cannot usually teach graded lessons, even if graded passages 
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are given them to teach.” Mr. Fergusson proposes to get his graded 
teachers by means of teachers’ meetings, in which the senior and 
junior teachers meet separately. In their discussions he expects there 
will be formed an undefined and unwritten body of teaching which 
will be the needed complement of the regular lesson teaching. He 
also urges that supplemental lessons can be introduced, such as Black’s 
Practical Primary Plans. In the junior department five or ten minutes 
of the time can be taken for such lesson. The advance in the various 
grades of the scholars will be in these lessons. The character of these 
added lessons is largely doctrinal and practical. For instance, in the 
third and fourth years the doctrines of grace and the qualifications 
and steps necessary to church membership might be simply and clearly 
taught. In the senior department, in place of a briefer supplemental 
period, special lessons can be given on such subjects as the outline of 
Christ’s life, the history and organization of our church, the reasons 
for present Christian decision. In the adult department a longer time 
should be given, and perhaps a catechism might be studied. 

With such a presentation of a curriculum of a graded school as this 
we have little sympathy. The idea that the grading should be in the 
teacher rather than in the subject-matter taught is a radical pedagogi- 
cal mistake. There is no more reason why special subjects should not 
be taught in special grades in the Sunday school than in the public 
school. To some of these grades the International Lesson for a given 
Sunday may be adapted, to others not. It is difficult to see how 
the fact that several million people are studying the lesson at the same 
time can make that lesson any better for a class of small children, or, 
on the other hand, if it be a children’s lesson, for a class of adults. To 
give a supplementary lesson is to increase the present “scrappiness” 
of Sunday-school teaching, and it is difficult to imagine how any 
teacher, even though he be a genius, can successfully /each anything, 
if at the end of twenty-five minutes he suddenly stops work on one 
subject and then works for ten minutes on another. A graded Sunday 
school does not imply teaching the same lesson in different ways, but 
teaching different subjects to different grades of pupils in ways that 
are suited to each grade. Mr. Fergusson’s plan, if adopted, would no 
more give a graded Sunday school than graded teachers without a 
graded curriculum would give a graded public school. It is simply 
an attempt to appropriate the good name of a good thing for some- 
thing that lacks all the distinctive features of the original and is full of 
pedagogical faults of its own. 
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The Council of Sebenty. 


The third annual meeting of the Council of Seventy took place in 
Haskell Oriental Museum, the University of Chicago, Saturday, March 
4. The following councilors were present: President John Henry 
Barrows, Professors Bradley, Burton, Crandall, Foster, Gilbert, Good- 
speed, Hayes, Mathews, Robinson, Votaw, and President Harper, prin- 
cipal of the Institute of Sacred Literature. 

At the morning session, after the reading of letters from absent 
councilors and an address by the president, the annual report of the 
principal was presented. This report showed a steady increase in the 
number of students and in the quality of work examined. (Specific 
data concerning the work accomplished during the year may be found 
in the notes of the Council in the BisLicaL WorLD for January and 
March, 1899.) The treasurer next presented his report, which showed 
that, with the aid of contributions which had been made by friends, the 
Institute had paid its expenses for the year and had further reduced its 
previous indebtedness. 

At the various chamber meetings, which also took place Saturday 
morning, the following officers were elected: Old Testament Chamber, 
Professor E. T. Harper, master; Professor G. L. Robinson, scribe ; 
New Testament Chamber, Professor C. F. Bradley, master; Professor 
Shailer Mathews, scribe; General Chamber, President C. J. Little, 
master; Professor George B. Foster, scribe. President John H. Bar- 
rows was continued as president of the Council; Professor George H. 
Gilbert, treasurer; Dr. C. W. Votaw, recorder, and President William 
R. Harper, principal of the Institute. 

The following were elected to membership in the Council: To the 
New Testament Chamber, Dr. Edgar J. Goodspeed, the University of 
Chicago; to the General‘Chamber, Professor Irving Wood, Smith Col- 
lege, and Professor Thomas C. Hall, Union Theological Seminary. 
With these additions the membership of the Council is now sixty- 
seven, the only vacancies being in the General Chamber. 

The afternoon session was devoted chiefly to the presentation and 
discussion of the report of the committee for the investigation of 
Sunday-school lesson literature. The report was presented by Pro- 
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fessor Shailer Mathews, the other members of the committee being 

Professors Sanders, Burroughs, Hayes, and Dr. Willett. A large col- 

lection of material representing the publications of many denomina- 

tional and interdenominational publishing houses was at hand for 
examination in connection with the report, which aimed to give the 

facts covering Scripture material, method of presentation, typograph- 

ical make-up, and general value, in conection with each. Some very 

emphatic statements made in the report were supported by the mem- 

bers of the Council. 

It was recommended that the report be made complete by the 
additional examination of material not at hand. Authority for publi- 
cation was given. 

The following further actions were taken by the Council : 

1. That the section of the constitution providing for annual mem- 
bership dues be excised. 

2. That immediate steps be taken to complete and publish in the 
BisticaL Wor LD the lists of books for biblical study which the com- 
mittees from the separate chambers have had in preparation. 

3. That, when completed and approved, these lists be annotated by 
members of the Council, such annotations to be signed, the whole to 


be published in pamphlet form, at a small price. These lists comprise 
250 books (in two divisions, elementary and advanced) each on the 
Old Testament, the New Testament, and general biblical topics, and 
are selected with a view to assisting professional and nonprofessional 
Bible students in the selection and consultation of books for their 
biblical work. 


A new committee of five was appointed, this committee to investi- 
gate the library facilities for professional work available to the min- 
isters of the United States, and to report at the next annual meeting. 
The meeting adjourned at 4 o’clock. 

Simultaneously wjth these meetings were held the Student Confer- 
ences upon the “College Student’s Difficulties in Connection with 
the Bible,” as announced in the BisticaL Wor LD for January, 1899. 
These conferences were attended by hundreds of students from the 
University of Chicago and neighboring institutions. The addresses 
were full of interest and profit, and many difficult questions were taken 
up in the question conferences with which each meeting closed. The 
climax of interest was reached on Sunday afternoon, when the difficul- 
ties concerning inspiration were considered. The meetings closed on 
Sunday evening with a brief service of prayer. 
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Grploration and Discovery. 


EXCAVATIONS AT CoRINTH.— From a circular issued by the Ameri- 
can School of Classical Studies at Athens we learn the following facts: 
Three years ago the Ephor-General of Antiquities in Greece granted 
to the American School at Athens the privilege of conducting excava- 
tions on the site of ancient Corinth. The director of the school, Pro- 
fessor Richardson, and his colleague for the year, Professor Benjamin 
Ide Wheeler, of Cornell University, agreed that no available site in the 
kingdom promised more important results from excavations than this 
city, which in all Greece was second only to Athens in magnificence, 
wealth, and population, and had great historic interest. They were 
well aware of the magnitude of the enterprise ; not only was the extent 
of the ancient city vast, but the ruins also are covered by a layer of soil 
which in many places is from fifteen to twenty feet in thickness. 

The work in 1896 was of a tentative nature. The topography of 
Corinth was absolutely unknown, except for the great landmarks of the 
two harbors, Acrocorinthus, and the Isthmian Sanctuary in the suburbs. 
Even the old ruined temple had no certain name. Twenty trial 
trenches were dug, and the ancient Greek theater was discovered, with 
portions of a Roman theater resting upon it, and indications of the 
proximity of the Agora. 

In 1897 the work of excavation was interrupted by the war between 
Greece and Turkey. 

In 1898 the excavations were continued, with about 120 men, and 
were facilitated by the use of a track and twelve cars which the French 
had used in their work at Delphi and had now kindly rented to us. 
The main result of these excavations was the discovery of the fountain 
Pirene, which was the center of the life of the ancient city. In tenta- 
tive digging near the old temple, which is now identified as the temple 
of Apollo by its relations to Pirene, two of its fallen monolithic col- 
umns were found. Five statues were discovered near Pirene, but 
unfortunately they were headless. The number of inscriptions was 
not large, but includes the lintel of the synagogue of the Jews— prob- 
ably the very synagogue in which St. Paul taught when he came first 
to Corinth. Many smaller objects of interest were discovered, from 
all ages of the city’s life. 
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The American School at Athens needs money with which to con- 
tinue the excavations at Corinth in the spring of 1899. The managing 
committee would regret on every account to stop the work at the pres- 
ent point. The stage of experiment is passed. With the temple of 
Apollo, the theater, and Pirene identified, no further excavation in that 
region need be at random. The track and cars are now at Corinth 
ready for use. The discovery of the two fallen columns of the temple 
of Apollo warrants the hope of further discoveries in the vicinity. That 
so much has been accomplished on so great a field with so limited 
means testifies to the learning and judgment of the director, and 
entitles him to the gratitude and support of the friends of the school. 


As 1s probably known to the readers of the BisLicaL WoRLD, it is 
now a year since Victor Loret, director general of the Egyptian Ser- 
vice des Antiguités, discovered the tombs of Thotmes III. and his son 
Amenhotep II. at Thebes. The tomb of the former contained no body, 
but that of the latter contained not merely the body of Amenhotep II., 
but also the mummies of a series of other famous kings. In a side 
chamber, according to Loret, lay the bodies of Thotmes IV., Amenho- 
tep III., Amenhotep IV. of the XVIIIth dynasty, besides six other 
kings of the following dynasties. 

The discovery of Amenhotep IV.’s body created great interest, for, 
as is well known, this great reformer, who was buried in his own city, 
now called Tell-el-Amarna, was so hated by the priests of Amon whom 
he had suppressed that they wrecked his tomb, destroyed his sarcopha- 
gus, and left not a trace of his body. To find this body in a tomb at 
Thebes, the city of that very Amon whose priesthood had wrecked its 
original tomb, was in the highest degree surprising. 

An examination by Borchardt and others shows that, as might have 
been expected, a misreading by Loret was the cause of this improbable 
identification. The real reading of the hieratic text on the body shows 
it to be that of Merenptah. This is interesting. The fact that this 
king’s body could not be found had led the dilettante to the conclu- 
sion that he must have been the Pharaoh who was drowned in the Red 
Sea. As he ruled at the close of the XI Xth dynasty, when the exodus 
may very probably have taken place, this conclusion was regarded as 
secure. Apart from the fact that the biblical narrative does not state 
that the Pharaoh was drowned, and the further fact that many Pharaohs’ 
bodies are missing, this theory is now hopelessly shattered by the dis- 
covery of Merenptah’s body. 
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and Gorkers. 


On the 25th day of next May the American Sunday School Union 
will celebrate its fifty-fith anniversary in Philadelphia. The American 
Sunday School Union has organized over one hundred thousand Sun- 
day schools during its existence. 


Rev. Dr. Horace W. TILDEN, pastor of the First Baptist Church, 
Jacksonville, Ill., has instituted a general plan for Bible study which is 
described on a printed slip issued by the church. It is intended that 
this class should be more than a Teachers’ Meeting, and although the 
International Lessons for the present are the basis for his work, its ulti- 
mate aim is the mastery of the Christian truth as a whole. 


In the admirable handbook published by the Ashland Avenue Bap- 
tist Church of Toledo, Ohio, it is to be noticed that over five hundred 
dollars are to be appropriated for the expenses of the Sunday school. 
This is as it should be. The Sunday school is legitimately a phase of 
the church, and should betreated as such. To make the children con- 
tribute money for the mere support of the Sunday school itself is to 
weaken the whole benevolent impulse. It is very gratifying to see that 
churches are increasingly taking this view of the matter. 


ProFEssoR Max KELLNER, of the Episcopal Theological School of 
Cambridge, during February and March delivered a series of six lec- 
tures on the book of Job, in St. Stephen’s Church, Boston, and Grace 
Church, Salem, Mass. A printed slip was issued of the course, and the 
lectures were upon the following subjects: (1) “The Book of Job as 
Literature ;” (2) “The Prose Epic of Job;” (3) “ The Poem of Job: 
The Problem ;” (4) “The Poem of Job: The Debate ;” (5) “The 
Poem of Job: The Solution ;” (6) “The Problem of Pain Today.” 


JULY 5-21, 1899, there will be held at Harvard Divinity School a 
Summer School of Theology. Regular lectures will be given by Profes- 
sors Everett, Toy, Palmer, Platner, Lyon, Ropes, of Harvard; Allen, 
of the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge; Clarke, of Colgate 
University ; McGiffert, of Union ; Mitchell, of Boston University ; Moore, 
of Andover Theological Seminary, and President Hyde, of Bowdoin Col- 
lege. In addition there will be a series of evening lectures. Informa- 
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tion as to the school can be obtained by writing to Rev. Robert Rob- 
inson, Divinity Library, Cambridge. 


Tue American Bible Society during the last eighty-three years of 
its history has distributed 64,000,000 Scriptures. Twice this number 
has been circulated by the British and Foreign Bible Society, while 
there are twenty-eight other societies which together have distributed 
the same number as the American. These Bibles have not always been 
sold, but 800,000 of them have been given away through the American 
Sunday School Union. The society circulates Scriptures in twenty- 
eight European, thirty-eight Asiatic, eight Oceanic, nine African, nine 
American Indian, three South American Indian languages and dia- 
lects, besides the English. 


THE Macmillan Co. has issued a circular for a series of works upon 
modern theology. The editor is J. M. Whiton, Ph.D., and the follow- 
ing volumes are already arranged for: God and Nature in Modern 
Theology, by W. Douglas Mackenzie, D.D., professor of systematic 
theology in Chicago Theological Seminary ; Zhe Son of Man and the 
Son of God in Modern Theology, by Nathaniel Schmidt, M.A., profes- 
sor of Semitic language and literature in Cornell University; Zhe 
Spirit of God and the Word of God in Modern Theology, by Frank C. 


Porter, Ph.D., D.D., professor of biblical theology in Yale University ; 
The Church, the Kingdom of God, and the World to Come in Modern 
Theology, by C. A. L. Richards, D.D., rector of St. John’s Church in 
Providence, R. I.; Zhe Historical Antecedents of Modern Theology, by 
Arthur C. McGiffert, Ph.D., D.D., professor of church history in Union 
Theological Seminary. 


Tue third and concluding volume of Professor James Frederick 
McCurdy’s History, Prophecy and the Monuments, soon to be published 
by the Macmillan Co., will follow the history of Israel up to the end 
of the exile and the close of the Semitic régime in western Asia. It 
will describe the decline and fall of the Hebrew monarchy, and the 
political, social, and religious reformation of the community under the 
discipline of the captivity and residence in a foreign land. The 
rise of the Persian empire, with its influence upon the fortunes of 
Israel and the world, will also be duly set forth in the light of the 
inscriptions of Cyrus himself and other monumental evidence. The 
essential character of the religion of Israel and its literary produc- 
tions during those eventful periods will be a special feature of the vol- 
ume. Chronological tables, a full index, and a map to illustrate the 
whole work will be appended. 
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Synopses of Important Articles. 


THE SPIRITUAL DEVELOPMENT OF PauL. By GrorGE E. Barton, 
in the Mew World, March, 1899, pp. 111-24. 


1. Paul’s conversion and its consequences to his thought. Paul a 
Jew did not distinguish between the moral and the ceremonial elements 
in the Jewish law. All law was given by God. Because Jesus was cruci- 
fied Paul held he was cursed, and this curse was communicated to all 
of his disciples. This curse it was he attempted to stamp out. In his 
conversion he was convinced that Jesus was the Messiah, and that there 
was therefore a region in which divine favor was manifested and a divine 
sonship was enjoyed, even while a man was formally under the curse 
of the law. A Christian was, therefore, dead to the law, because his 
curse continued to rest upon him, while at the same time he lived 
unto God. The curse of the law rested also upon the Gentiles, but they 
too would be freed from the law, just as were the Jews. Such a view as 
this was the logical machinery by which Paul the Pharisee swept from 
his mind a Rabbinic philosophy. It bears about the same relations to 
the vital and permanent parts of Paul’s system as a pioneer’s ax bears 
to the rain and sunshine which produce harvest on the land the ax has 
cleared. Such a view is, therefore, not opposed to the more spiritual 
statement of thought which is set forth by Professor McGiffert. 

2. Why the resurrection of Jesus convinced Paul of the divinity 
and the Messiahship of Jesus. The key of the problem appears in 
Luke 20: 36, which has added to the triple tradition, ‘they are equal to 
angels, for they are sons of God, since they are sons of the resurrec- 
tion.” The Jews shared in the common notion that the dead lived in 
the underworld. They also believed that some persons could escape 
from the dead and be taken directly to the abode of God, like Elijah. 
This was interpreted to mean they became angelic members of the 
heavenly host (Ethiopic Zxoch, 12:3, 4). Further, in Gen. 6: 4 angels 
are called sons of God. Luke 20: 36 means, therefore, that when the 
resurrection occurs, all who participate in it are heavenly beings. 
Thus it is easy to see how the experience on the way to Damascus con- 
vinced Paul that Jesus by his resurrection was a son of God. There- 
fore he must have been the Messiah, for he no more than Enoch could 
have been honored by escaping death if his mission and claims had 
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been false. Furthermore, from the current ideas of the Messiah, Paul 
would have attributed preéxistence to Jesus as Christ. This would 
make him very different from other sons of God. 

Did this doctrine of sonship of Christ undergo any development 
in the mind of Paul? Certainly not before the time of his arrest 
and imprisonment, but in the other group of Paul’s, to combat an 
incipient Gnosticism, Paul expressed more exalted views of the nature 
of Christ (Phil. 2:9; Col. 1:17; 2:9). 

3. Paul’s conception of the kingdom of God and of eschatology. 
His early views were occasioned by the Jewish system of thought. As 
time went on, his conception grew more spiritual, though the later 
Pauline eschatology is still connected with the Jewish. In the later 
Jewish Messianic code, under the influence of the Babylonian creation 
epic, the Messianic king assumed a new form. He was to be a king 
who should overcome all enemies. The earth would be destroyed, 
and a new earth and new life would come into being. Sheol would 
become simply a tarrying place, where the souls of the righteous 
awaited the revelation of the preéxistent Messiah, who would inaugu- 
rate a great period of strife, in which the wicked would be punished 
and the Messianic kingdom established. The early Christians and 
Paul did not abandon these apocalyptic hopes. Christ had ascended 
to take his place in this great world scheme. One day he would 
descend, and the struggles of Christians would be at an end, his 
enemies would be burned, a new earth would be inaugurated, and 
his kingdom would be established (cf 1 Thess. 4:13-17). But in 
Cor. 12:23; 51:52 we have the beginning of a new stage in 
the Messiah code. It does not expect that the Messianic kingdom 
upon the earth will be permanent, but that the kingdom will exist 
only long enough to subject everything to God. The sleep in Sheol 
has been abandoned (1 Cor. 15:6-8). Along with this new phase 
came a more ethical conception of the kingdom of God (Rom. 14:17). 
In writing to the Philippians he speaks of death as no longer a falling 
asleep, but a translation of the soul to God. Thus he did not altogether 
abandon his early view of the actual return of Christ, but eliminated 
some of the crass features of the Jewish conceptions of the Messiah, 
aud reached a view which was thoroughly ethical and spiritual. 


This paper of Professor Barton’s is exceedingly suggestive. It is, however, open 
to two criticisms: first, the time which could have elapsed, under any chronology, 
between Thessalonians and Galatians makes the question of development question- 
able; second, the argument from the resurrection of Jesus seems far-fetched in the 
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light of the report of Acts, in which the appeal is made to specific Old Testament 
passages. S. M. 


SociaL IDEAS IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. By PROFESSOR WALTER 
RAUSCHENBUSCH, in Zreasury, March, 1899. 

I. The Mosaic law. (1) Land laws. All men were to start fairly 
equal. There wasno provision for landed aristocracy (Numb. 26 : 53-55). 
Land was not to be sold outright (Lev. 25 : 23), because Jehovah was the 
real owner. In the year of jubilee land also reverted to the original 
owner, or his family. This, however, did not apply to town property 
(Lev. 25: 13-16; 29:30). Every seventh year the land was not to be 
tilled, and the natural growth was common to all who neededit. These 
laws were, therefore, adapted to a stable rural population, but would not 
work in our shifting life. It is doubtful whether some of the provisions 
were ever put in practice, but they express the idea that the land is 
God’s property—a principle that should be expressed in modern law. 

(2) Labor laws. Every Hebrew was a freeman and a servant of 
God only (Lev. 25: 42-55). If he sold himself into servitude, it could 
only be for six years. The year of jubilee freed all slaves. Domestic 
servants were protected and their condition made comfortable. They 
could not work on the sabbath, and they must be paid before nightfall 
(Deut. 24: 14, 15). The poor could glean in the corners of the field. 
Interest was forbidden. This was meant to regulate friendly loans in 
distress. A pledge could be taken to secure the principal of a debt, 
* but nothing necessary to life could be so taken, and there was to be no 
dunning in the sabbatical year (Deut. 24:6, 10-13; 15: 1-3). 

II. The poetic and Wisdom literature. In the Psalms the rich are 
usually wicked and the poor weak and godly. One of the most beauti- 
ful characteristics of the Old Testament conception of God is his care 
of the poor, especially the widow and orphan (Ps. 12:5; 9:18). In the 
Wisdom literature there is the desire to enjoy the golden mean property. 

III. The preaching of the prophets. The prophets are not chiefly 
foretellers of future events, but preachers of divine righteousness to their 
contemporaries. They reserved their real wrath for injustice and 
covetousness. They laid the blame of social misery upon the better 
classes (Isa. 3:14-15; Amos 1:3, 4; Ezek. 34 and 45:8). They 
expect the day of the Lord in which social wrong was to be abolished 
(Isa. 61: 1-3; Zach. 8:4). Such a new condition, however, will 
involve some suffering (Mal. 3: 1-5). Their immediate demand is 
not for an increase of religiousness, but for a practical application 
of religion, a higher standard of morals (Isa. 58). 
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Book Rediews. 


Was Christ Born at Bethlehem? A Study on the Credibility of 
St. Luke. By W. M. Ramsay, M.A.,D.C.L. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons; London: Hodder & Stoughton, 
1898. Pp. xii +280. 5s. 


Professor Ramsay is very properly to be considered the champion 
of Luke the historian, and in his most recent volume has discussed in 
great detail a matter which has given no small difficulty to the students 
of the New Testament—the census of Quirinius. So far as concerns 
the portions of the book dealing with anything other than this question, 
it is probably true there is in them nothing of the first importance. It 
is Professor Ramsay’s use of the household enrolment in Egypt that 
gives the book its importance. These enrolments had been known of 
before, as Professor Ramsay very generously states, but the significance 
of the fact that they occurred at the end of every fourteen years is to 
be credited to him. These years may be dated from a census paper of 
A.D.90. This would bring an enrolment in B.C.9. This extra- 
Palestinian enrolment bears out the statement of Luke that the whole 
world was enrolled. This census-taking every fourteen years was dif- 
ferent from the annual valuation of property. It was intended to make 
simply an enumeration of the population which might be used in levy- 
ing poll-tax, and determining the class of person free from tax, etc. 

But this household enrolment in Egypt does not help Syria, and 
Professor Ramsay is, therefore, forced again to grapple with it. He 
believes that there is positive evidence that such enrolment was made 
in Syria and elsewhere. Tertullian declares that Sentius Saturninus 
made an enrolment which would be at the same time as that made in 
Egypt, that is, between 9 and 7 B.C. More than that, in 6 A. D. it is 
well known that Quirinius did inaugurate an enrolment in Palestine. 
It also appears that in 34-5 an enrolment occurred in Syria, and also 
later. The presumption is, therefore, strengthened, says Professor 
Ramsay, “that the Egyptian fourteen-years’ cycle had its root in a 
principle of wide application. This brings us very near to Luke’s 
statement that Augustus laid down a general principle of taking cen- 
sus of the whole Roman world.” But even in the light of these facts, 
Prosessor Ramsay finds difficulty in that an enrolment of B.C. 8 or 7 
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would be during the reign of Herod, that is, before Judea was organ- 
ized as a Roman province. He meets his difficulty by an appeal to the 
statement of Josephus ( Axz., xvi, 9, 3) that Augustus wrote Herod that, 
whereas hitherto he had treated him as a friend, he would henceforth 
treat him as a subject. This letter was probably written about 8 B. C., 
and implied, says Professor Ramsay, “that Herod was then ordered to 
consider that the recent orders for enrolment in the province Syria 
applied also to his kingdom.” Professor Ramsay also holds that at 
this time the whole Jewish people was ordered to take the oath of 
fidelity ( Amz., xvii, 2, 4), whereas formerly'they had been obliged only 
to take the oath to Herod himself. It is probable, however, that a 
postponement of this enrolment was granted to Herod because of an 
embassy which he sent to Rome, which accomplished nothing, and a 
second embassy which was better received. Thereafter it may be noted 
that Herod was constantly obliged to send embassies to Augustus for 
the imperial approval for any important act. The method of enrolment 
stated by Luke would bea concession of the national law to the Jews, 
something which the Romans were generally ready to make. 

This is the important contribution which Professor Ramsay may be 
fairly said to have suggested. Other chapters treat upon the chronol- 
ogy of Christ, Quirinius, and other matters treating of the chronology 
of Christ’s life interestingly, but this is the heart of the book. 

What, now, shall’ be said as to the probability of the conclusion 
reached by Professor Ramsay? It seems to us that its entire value 
rises and falls,so far as Palestine is concerned, with the status of Herod 
in the Roman empire. There can be no doubt that the household 
enrolment did occur in Egypt, and it may be conceded that it also 
occurred in periods of fourteen years, beginning with A. D. 6 with 
Syria, but the difficulties connected with an enrolment under Herod in 
B. C. 11, as Professor Ramsay claims, are still very great. Professor 
Ramsay cannot be said yet to have made out distinctly his case that 
the humiliation of Herod was so complete as to involve the application 
to his kingdom of Roman provincial law for household enrolment ; 
and second, even in that case, Professor Ramsay has hardly sufficiently 
explained the fact that this enrolment came two years late. But it 
cannot be denied that his work adds something to the probability of 
the accuracy of Luke. Even before the discovery of the census papyri 
in Egypt a man could not dogmatize upon Luke’s inaccuracy, and still 
lessnow. For this increase of evidence of the historical value of Luke 
we can be grateful. In the meantime we wait for further confirmation 
of Professor Ramsay’s argument. S. M. 
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The Christian Conquest of Asia. Studies and Personal Observa- 
tions of Oriental Religions. (The Morse Lectures of 18098.) 
By Joun Henry Barrows, D.D. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1899. Pp. xvii+258. $1.50 
This volume comprises the fourth series of the Morse Lectures 
delivered under the auspices of the Union Theological Seminary of 
New York city. Dr. Barrows’ predecessors have been Principal Fair- 
bairn, Dr. W. E. Griffis, and Professor J. M. Tyler. He has maintained 
the succession ably. The volume represents the high-water mark of 
his work in the fields of comparative religion and Christian missions. 
It gathers into one all the results of the author’s reflection upon religion 
and his scholarly investigation into the history of religions, and heightens 
them by the enlargement, precision, and correction of view produced 
by his visit to India and Japan in the course of his delivery of the 
Barrows lectures established by the University of Chicago. He unites 
insight and enthusiasm, combines breadth with sound evangelical 
principles, suffuses the discussions with a genial humor, and clothes 
all in a splendid rhetoric, so that the reader is carried along in spite 
of himself. The contents are as follows: ‘Christianity and Judaism ;” 
“The Cross and the Crescent in Asia;” ‘Observations on Popular 
Hinduism ;” “ Philosophic Hinduism ;” “Some Difficulties in the 
Hindu Mind in Regard to Christianity;” “ Christianity and Buddhism ;” 
“Confucianism and the Awakening of China ;” ‘Success of Asiatic 
Missions ;” “‘ America’s Responsibility to the Orient.” G. S. G. 


The Profit of the Many. The Biblical Doctrines of Ethics and 
Wealth. By Epwarp TaLLMapGE Root. Chicago: Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co., 1899. Pp. 321. $1.25. 


The author shows considerable ability, his style is good, and he 
says many excellent things, but also many things that are open to 
question. For instance, he says that self-interest is “ detrimental to 
the fulfilment of man’s tasks” (p. 22) ; that “competition is a vice” (p. 
30) ; that “kingdom in the gospels means congregation in the epistles” 
(p. 209); that “to produce wealth is man’s highest duty ; to seek riches 
his greatest sin” (p. 250); that “‘the whole system of society belongs 
to the devil, and that none can win success save by adopting the 
methods he secretly dictates’ (p. 157). ; 

On p. 194 the author speaks of the Jerusalem brotherhood as being 
“‘in accordance with the teachings of Jesus,” and as being “the imme- 
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diate result . . . . of the Holy Spirit’s power,” and he flouts the idea of 
it being a mistake; on p. 213 he speaks of its mistake. He says of 
Luke 6:20, “Blessed are ye poor,” that there is good reason to 
believe that this is as correct as Matthew’s expression, “ Blessed are the 
poor in spirit,” but he does not give the reason. This is the great 
trouble with the book. The author has covered so much ground as 
to sacrifice thoroughness, and thus missed the opportunity of making 
a distinct contribution to this very important subject. The index 
and table of contents are excellent. G. D. HEUVER. 


The Tabernacle and its Priests and Services, described and con- 
sidered in relation to Christ and the Church. By WILLIAM 
Brown. Sixth edition, revised and enlarged. With numer- 
ous illustrations. Edinburgh and London: Oliphant, Ander- 
son, & Ferrier, 1899. Pp. 315. 3s. 6d. 


One needs no further description of this book than that contained 
in the title. The author is an enthusiast on thesubject. The assump- 
tions which underlie the work are the antipodes of those of modern 
critical study. The author pays no attention to the historical back- 
ground of the times and has no interest in the contribution of oriental 
archeology, but fixes his mind solely upon the biblical narrative, 
which he regards as homogeneous and contemporary with the time 
from which it is represented to have come. ‘The typical significance 
ofthe tabernacle is everywhere prominent. The author draws many pious 
lessons and emits many devout reflections and exhortations bearing 
on the Christian significance of every element of the tabernacle and its 
service. To those who accept the author’s point of view this treatise 
will prove exceedingly profitable. To those who hold another posi- 
tion it will have very little value except as a doubtful contribution to 
New Testament theology or to the elucidation of a few points in Old 
Testament archeology. G. S.G. 


The First Epistle of St. Peter, 1:1—2:17. The Greek Text, with 
Introductory Lecture, Commentary, and Additional Notes. 
By the late F. J. A. Hort, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1898. Pp. xvi+188. $1.25. 


This volume, edited from the manuscripts which Dr. Hort left 
behind him, is a fine specimen of the art of exact interpretation on the 
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basis of thorough scholarly investigation. Though only a fragment, 
covering less than half of the epistle, it is well worthy of publication. 
It is adapted, not to hasty readers or impatient “consulters,” but to 
students. The appended notes on “The Names of St. Peter” and 
“The Provinces of Asia Minor” are of interest in the study of the life 
of Paul as well as in that of Peter. E. D. B. 


The Epistle to the Colossians. Analysis and Examination Notes. 
By Rev. G. W. Garrop, B.A., Principal of the Ripon and 
Wakefield Diocesan Training College. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1898. Pp. vit+176. $1.75. 


This book is in several respects of a character precisely the opposite 
of that of Professor Hort. It employs the English versions ; it lays no 
special claim to originality, being based largely on Lightfoot and other 
scholars ; it gives results rather than reasons; it lends itself especially 
to consultation, though adapted by its elaborate analysis to continuous 
study also. It is prepared especially for class-room use. In the body 
of the commentary, following a condensed introduction and a very full 
analysis, the left-hand page contains the text of the Authorized and 
Revised Versions in parallel columns; the right-hand page is occupied 
with briefly expressed explanations of the text, chiefly by way of fuller 
definition of the words and phrases. Logical exegesis is left almost 
entirely to the analysis. All parts of the work seem to have been done 
with good judgment and scholarship. Theré is a curious inconsist- 
ency in the analysis. In indicating the main divisions of the letter 
the doctrinal section is made to end at 2: 23. But in the subdivisions 
of this section it extends to 3:4. This inconsistency appears both in 
the “Short Analysis” and in the “ Detailed Analysis.” E. D. B. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


R. R. Herrick & Co. publish Dr. Peloubet’s Suggestive [/lustrations 
on the Gospel of John (pp. iv+543; $1.25), a volume which is sure to be 
of help to the Sunday-school scholar and clergyman. It has the 
excellencies of all of Dr. Peloubet’s works and misses much of the 
weakness which ordinarily adheres in a dictionary of illustrations. 
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THEOLOGICAL AND SEMITIC LITERATURE 
A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SUPPLEMENT 
TO THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY, THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SEMITIC LANGUAGES 
AND LITERATURES, AND THE BIBLICAL WORLD 


BY W. MUSS-ARNOLT 
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